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Flood Your Classroom 
With the light of Christmas giory 


Cathedral CGAindows 


add a touch of Old World charm and beauty wherever they are used. 
Hung in classroom windows, the sun streams through them in soft, 
multi-colored hues, creating an atmosphere of peaceful splendor. They 
are made of transparent paper, printed in rich, Old Master colors, with 
true stained glass technique. Their beauty is an inspiration and a 
lasting art impression. Each window is 12” wide, 17” high, framed 
with double thick black cardboard, insuring strength and durability. 
Sold only in sets of four assorted windows, one each Candles, Wise 
Men, Carol Singer, Angel. 


Per set of 4 Price, postpaid $1.15 


Cuttins + Colorins + Construction 
ESKIMO VILLAGE 


Eight sheets of cut-outs on heavy Bristol board showing Eskimo 
men, women, children, houses, dogs, igloos, sleds, polar bears, 
boats, and weapons used. Gives a complete and vivid picture 
of the habits, dress, food, customs, etc., of our neighbors of the 
far Northlands. Price 60c¢ Postpaid. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


WAR FRONTS NEED STEEL 


| That is why our Distributors have not been 
getting their regular shipments of 


F POSTERS ACME SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Designed by Helen Strimple 


—realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 
finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative class- 
room frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting 
beauty. 

The series provides a full semester’s work in art 
and correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes 
a booklet of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories 
to tell, miscellaneous activities—a significant, well- 
rounded social study of an important phase of Amer- 
ican life. 


FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 


Onby 


12” by 36” outlines—for individual seat work or a 
class project—make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with «*ch set. 


Order from your School Supply dealer 


MILTON BRADLEY CO 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


MASS. 


The requirements of our fighting 
forces for Surgical Instruments 
have been taking most of our 
production. 


Everything possible is being done 
to produce Acme School Scissors 
with our limited facilities, and if 
you are asked to accept substitu- 
tions, we know you will realize the 
situation. 


FOR VICTORY BUY MORE BONDS 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, 1, CONN. 


* * * * * 
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These people 
buy a battleship 


—every week ! 


Meet John S——— and Mary D—~—— 


John works at an electronics plant on 
Long Island, and makes $85 a week. Al- 
most 16% of it goes into War Bonds. 


Mary has been driving rivets into the 
hide of one bomber after another out at 
an airplane plant on the West Coast. 
She makes $55 a week, and puts 149% 
of it into War Bonds. 


John and Mary are typical of more 
than 27 million Americans on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan who, every single 
month, put a half a BILLION dollars 
into War Bonds. That’s enough to buy 


one of those hundred-million-dollar bat- 
tleships every week, with enough money 
for an aircraft carrier and three or four 
cruisers left over. 


In addition, John and Mary and the 
other people on the Payroll Plan have 
been among the biggest buyers of eztra 
Bonds in every War Loan Drive. 


When you come to figure out the total 
job that John and Mary have done, it’s 
a little staggering. 


They’ve made the Payroll Savings 
Plan the backbone of the whole War 
Bond-selling program. 


They’ ve helped keep prices down and 
lick inflation. 


They've financed a good share of our 
war effort all by themselves, and they’ ve 
tucked away billions of dollars in sav- 
ings that are going to come in mighty 
handy for both them and their country 
later on. 


When this war is finally won, and we 
start giving credit where 
credit is due, don’t forget 
John and Mary. After the. 
fighting men, they deserve a 
place right at the top of the 
list. They’ve earned it. 


You've hacked the attack—now speed the Victory. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 
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For a Simple 
Medium of Creative 
Art Expression... 


BRADLEY’S FIN@ER PAINT 


Children take to the unrestrained sweeping 
movements of this type of art with its sur- 
prisingly beautiful effects. 

it is a plastic paint of creamy consistency, 
absolutely harmless, and washes off the hands 
easily. Ready to be used as it comes from the 
jer. Six colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
rown and Black. 


Order from your nearest , distributor 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
Chicago: 81! So. Wabash Ave. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY, Springfield, 2, Mass. Edi- 
torial and Executive Offices, 74 Park 
Street. Published on the 10th of the 
month previous to the date it bears. 
Send all manuscripts to AMERICAN 
CHILDHOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second- Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield. Mass., 
_— the Act of Congress March 
1879 


COPYRIGHT, 1944, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 

All contributions must be mailed on 
the full responsibility of the sender, and 
should be accompanied by a stamped and 
self-addressed envelope if their return is 
desired. 


Change of address must reach us by the 
25th of the second month preceding the 
month’s issue with which it is to take effect 
(25th of September for November issue, 
etc.). Give both the old and new addresses. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


REGISTERED IN U. 8S. PATENT OFFICE 


35ce A COPY $3.00 A YEAR 
Published by Mitton Braptey Co. 
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Manuscript Writing 
for the Beginner 


EDNA M. HORROCKS 


Unit III — Large Crescent Strokes and Letters 


STROKES 
Crescent strokes are full and round 


Some curve downward to the left. 


Some curve downward to the right. 


Make them fat and plump. 


THINGS TO DO WITH STROKES 
Join the left and right crescent strokes. 


Make large balls. 
Make round apples. 
Make fat pumpkins. 


LETTERS 
Make letters by combining the large crescent strokes. 


(Emphasize the “roundness” 
of all letters in this group.) 


THINGS TO DO WITH WORDS 


Identify large round stroke letters in the names of various children in the class. Print 
their names if they involve horizontal, vertical, slant or large round stroke letters, i.e.: 


GLENN ALICE VIOLA 
DAVID ANTHONY LYDIA 


STORY TELLING WITH WRITING 

Have a demonstration place at the blackboard ready for the teacher’s use. Have chil- 
dren equipped with paper and pencil or crayon, ready to follow the teacher’s demonstra- 
tion as she tells the story. Teacher originates various stories which involve writing strokes, 
such as 


( 

VRS WAS.” 
( 


. chil- 
istra- 
rokes, 
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Nixie — The Matchstick Boy 


Once there was a little matchstick boy named Nixie. He looked like this —e- 


(Teacher demonstrates at the blackboard.) He was a very strong little boy and he stood 
very straight. Can you make Nixie on your paper? (Pause) One day Nixie took a walk to- 
ward the main street in his town. He heard music and suddenly, as he rounded the corner, 


he saw a parade of soldiers. They stood so straight and tall. " 
They looked just like this 44-HAH+ 


Can you make the soldiers? (Pause) Nixie followed them to the edge of town, past some 


fences that looked like this —ARF- 


You make the fences. (Pause) The sky grew dark and the wind blew the rain down in 


slanting lines like this ASS ff 


Make the rain. (Pause) Still Nixie followed the soldiers to the edge of town. He saw the 


soldiers’ camp. There were rows and rows of tents 
Make the tents with firm, slanting sides. (Pause) 


Soon Nixie started home. He had to cross a railroad crossing. It had a sign that look- 
ed like this % (Pause) It said “Danger—Crossing.” Nixie looked at the rail- 


road tracks and here they are 


(Pause) He looked both ways before he crossed. On the other side of the tracks he saw 


something shiny and round, like this C) 


(Pause) He stooped down to pick it up and found it was a nickel. Can you make the round 
nickel? 


When he reached home his mother gave him another nickel so that he might buy 
a bright rubber ball that he had been wanting. So Nixie bought a rubber ball that looked 


like this —&)— Make yours round enough to bounce. (Pause) Nixie printed 


his name on the ball to show that it was his. Here is how it looked 


Can you print Nixie’s name? (Pause) Can you print your name on your things to show 
that they belong to you? 


NOTE: The teacher’s demonstration should emphasize making all strokes from top to 
bottom and from left to right. 


Promote the formation of this habit by careful observance as the children copy the 
stroke pictures. 


Orns of America’s most 
meaningful symbols is the May- 
flower, a tiny ship of 180 tons, a 
little sailing vessel only 100 feet 
long, and between 20 and 25 feet 
wide, a ship about 1/400 as big 
as the Normandie. But, what a 
cargo it carried besides the 102 
Pilgrim passengers and the crew! 
The Mayflower left Plymouth, 
England, September 1620. The 
boat was greatly over-loaded for 
what proved to be a very stormy 
voyage of nine long weeks before 
the Pilgrims stepped out on Ply- 
mouth Rock on the Massachusetts 
shore. 

And why did they come at such 
peril? It was to find a place where 
they would be free to worship God 
as they wished. And today Free- 
dom of Worship is one of Ameri- 
ca’s most precious possessions, 


ours because a mere handful of 
brave good people were willing to 
suffer hardship and to live fru- 


ALICE HAWTHORNE 


Silhouettes by KAY ORR WALKER 


gally and in constant danger in a 
new land, that it might be so. By 
this joyous sacrifice, this little 
band of Pilgrims proved that a 
few intelligent people, Loving the 
Right, could establish foundations 
for a great government, to last for 
years upon years. The Mayflower, 
above all else, came freighted with 
high ideals. While many of the 
world’s folks at this time were 
sailing the high seas in search of 
wealth and treasure—pirates in 
search of gold, the Pilgrims were 
searching for a place to serve God 
as they thought right. Pious peo- 
ple they were, but not fanatics. 


Every American child should be 
familiar with at least a part of 
Psalm 107— 


Oh that men would praise 
the Lord for his goodness and 
for his wonderful works to 
the children of men—They 
that go down to the sea in 
ships... 


A Precious Date in American 
History 


1620 


Purpose of This Activity 


The purpose of this Activity is 
to acquaint the children with an 
intimate knowledge of the Pil- 
grims, men, women, and children 
—that they may know them by 
name, one by one. With this end in 
view, each child in the class, using 
these silhouettes as patterns and 
as many more as can be secured, 
makes at least two or three Pil- 
grims. Type the names of the pas- 
senger list on tiny bits of white 
paper to paste on the back of the 
figures. Put a standard on the back 
of each figure; so the whole colony 
may stand up. 


Passengers on the Mayflower 


John Carver 
Katherine, his wife. William Latham, 
Desire Minter. boy. 

John Howland, Jasper More, a lit- 

Roger Wilder, men tle boy. 

servants A maid servant. 
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Elder — William 
Brewster, 
Mary, his wife, 
ve, 
Wrestling, sons. 
Richard More, 
More, boys. 
Governor — William 
Bradford, 
Dorothy, his wife. 
Edward Winslow, 
Elizabeth, his wife. 
George Soule, 
Elias Story, 
servants. 
Isaac Allerton, 
Mary, his wife, 
Bartholomew, 
Remember, 

Mary, children. 
John Hooke, boy. 
Captain Myles Stand- 

ish, 

Rose, his wife. 

John Alden. 
Samuel Fuller, 

William Butten, his 


men 


servant, died at sea. 
Christopher Martin, 
, his wife, 
Solomon Prower, 
John Langemore, 
men servants. 
William Mullins, 
Alice, his wife, 
Joseph, 
_ Priscilla, children, 
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What the Mayflower Brought Over 


A Creative Activity — Personalizing the Pilgrims 


Robert Carter, ser- 
vant. 


William White, 
Susanna, his wife, 
Resolved, son. 
Peregrine, born in 
harbor. 

William Holbeck, 
Edward Thompson, 
men servants. 
Richard Warren. 


Stephen Hopkins, 
Elizabeth, his wife, 
Giles, 

Constance, 
Damaris, 

Oceanus, born at 
sea, children. 
Edward Dotey, 
Edward Leister, 
men servants. 

Edward Tilley, 

Ann, his wife, 
Henry Sampson, 
Humility Cooper, 
children in _ their 
care. 

John Tilley, 

, his wife, 
Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter. 

Francis Cooke, 
John, his son. 


Thomas Rogers, 
Joseph, his son. 
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Thomas Tinker, 
, his wife, 
, his son. 


1944 


John Billington, 


Ellen, his wife, 
John, 


John Rigdale, 
Alice, his wife, 

Edward Fuller, 
Ann, his wife, 


Francis, sons. 
Moses Fletcher. 
John Goodman. 
Degary Priest. 
Thomas Williams. 
Gilbert Winslow. 


Samuel, his son. 
John Turner, 


, SONS. 
Francis Eaton, 
Sarah, his wife, 
Samuel, son. 
James Chilton, 
Susanna, his wife, 
Mary, daughter. 
John Crackston, 
John, his son. 


Peter Browne. 


Richard Clarke. 
Richard Gardiner. 
John Allerton. 
Thomas English. 
William Trevare. 
Ely. 


PILGRIM FATHERS 
Names Every Boy Should Know 


Governor William Bradford 
John Carver 


Elder William Brewster 
Myles Standish 
John Alden 
Stephen Hopkins 
William White 


PILGRIM MOTHERS 


Names Every Little Girl Should 
Know 


Rose Standish 
Katherine Carver 
Elizabeth Hopkins 
Priscilla Mullens 

Mary Brewster 

Susanna White 
Constance Hopkins 


Names of Some of the 18 Children 
Aboard the “Mayflower” 
Peregrine White 
(baby born in the harbor before 
landing) 

Oceanus Hopkins (born at sea) 
Love Brewster 
Remember Allerton 
Resolved White 
Constance Hopkins 
Mary Allerton 


Edmond Margeson. 


Richard Brittridge. 


Furniture and Household Effects 
Chairs 
Tables 
Stools 
Benches 

(called forms) 
Chest of drawers 
Andirons 
Tire tongs 
Buckets 
Candlesticks 
Hourglasses 
Plates 
Mugs 
Porringers 
Wooden trenchers 
Spinning wheels 


Roasting spits 
Bake kettles 
Oil lamps 
Betty-lamps 
Earthenware 
Tableware 
Noggins 
Lassets 
Snuffers 
Animals on Board 
Goats 2 Dogs 
Pigs Cats 
Poultry Rabbits 
Tools, Guns 
Hoes Rope 
Spades Nails 
Shovels Pitchforks 
Mattocks Anvils 
Sickles Chains 
Axes Muskets 
Saws Swords 
Hammers Fowling pieces 
Squares Corslets 


Vises (called hold-fasts) 
In Existence Today 


Elder Brewster’s Chair 
Myles Standish’s Sword . 
Cradle of Peregrine White 
Silver and Pewter brought by the 
Winslows 


Governor Bradford’s Books 
Cone) 
Justification of Separation 


y 
John Robinson 
Beloved Pastor of the Pilgrims 


Before the Pilgrims landed in 
America, while they were still at 
sea in the cabin of the Mayflower, 
the 41 men made a Compact, 
which they all signed, agreeing to 
a form of government for them- 
selves. The Compact is used in this 
article to acquaint the children 
with the English of that day— 
both expression and spelling dif- 
ferent from our time. 


Passengers prepared most of 
their own meals. There was only 
one cook for both passengers and 
crew. 


MENU SERVED ON THE 
“MAYFLOWER” 


Hard Biscuit 
Dutch Cheese 
Butter 
Salt Cod, Smoked Herring, and Meat 
Dried Neats’ Tongues 
Mush 


Vegetables, cabbages, onions 
Turnips 
(no potatoes in those days) 
Pickled Eggs 
Limes 
Lemon Juice 
Vinegar 
Coffee 


BOOKS BROUGHT OVER 


BOOKS FOR ADULTS 


Bibles 
(English, Dutch, French, Latin and 
Greek Testaments) 
Earliest Hymnals (“Psalme-books’”’) 
Doctrinal tracts by Pastor John 
Robinson 


Early Classics 
Early British and Dutch Calendars 
“Annuals” and Agricultural 
handbooks 
Caesar’s Commentaries 
A History of the World 
Dictionaries 
Peter Martyr’s History of Rome 


JUVENILE BOOKS 


Bible Stories 
Psalm Book 
Horne book (Primer) 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


In ye name of God, Amen. We whose 
names are underwritten, the loyall sub- 
jects of our dread soveraigne Lord, 
King James, by ye Grace of God, of 
Great Britaine, France and Ireland 
King, Defender of ye Faith etc. Haveing 
undertaken, for ye Glorie of God, and 
advancemente of ye Christian Faith and 
Honour of our King and countrie, of 
Virginia, doe by these presents solemn- 
ly and mutually in ye presence of God 
and of another Covenant and Combine 
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ourselves togeather into a Civill body 
Politick for our better Ordering and 
Preservation and Furtherance of ye ends 
aforesaid; and by Vertue hereof to en- 
act, constitute, and frame such just and 
equal lawes, ordinances, Acts, Constitu- 
tions and Offices, from Time to Time, as 
shall be thought most meete and con- 
venient for ye generall good of ye 
Colonie, unto which we promise all due 
submission and obedience. 

In Witnes Wherof we have hereun- 
der subscribed our names at Cap-Codd 
ye 11 of November, in ye year of ye 
raigne of our sovereigne Lord, King 
James of England, France and Ireland, 
ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie 
fourth Ano Dom. 1620. 


John Carver 
William Bradford 


Jno. Turner 
Francis Eaton 
Edward Winslow 
Wm. Brewster 
[Isaac Allerton 
Myles Standish 
John Alden 
Samuel Fuller 


James Chilton 
John Cracksten 
John Billington 
Moses Fletcher 
John Goodman 
Degory Priest 
Thomas Williams 
Gilbert Winslow 
Edmund Margeson 
Peter Brown 
Richard Britteridge 
George Soule 
Richard Clarke 
Richard Gardiner 
John Allerton 
Thomas English 
Edward Dotey 
Edward Lister 


Christopher Martin 
Wm. Mullins 
Wm. White 
Jno. Howland 
Stephen Hopkins 
Edward Tilley 
Jno. Tilley 
Francis Cooke 
Thomas Rogers 
Thomas Tinker 
Jno. Rigdale 
Edward Fuller 


Pilgrim Art to Create Thanks- 
giving Spirit 
The Mayflower, Marshall Johnson 
Pilgrims Going to Church, 
George H. Boughton 
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Pilgrim Exiles, Geo. H. Boughton 
Priscilla ... George H. Boughton 

Return of the Mayflower, 
George H. Boughton 

Priscilla and John Alden, 
George H. Boughton 

Departure of the Mayflower, 

A. W. Bayes 

Priscilla and John Alden, 
“Why don’t you speak for your- 
self, John?” C. Y. Turner 


Let Us Pray 


An exquisite bit of choral read- 
ing for the Thanksgiving month. 


Our Father which art in heaven, 

Hallowed be thy name. 

Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done 

On earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day. our daily bread. 

And forgive us our trespasses 

As we forgive those who trespass 
against us. 

And lead us not into temptation. 

But. deliver us from evil; 

For thine is the kingdom, 

And the power, and the glory, 

Forever and ever, Amen. 
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CONSOLATION 


SHEILA STINSON 


He sat upon the sidewalk’s edge, 
Barefooted eight-year-old; 
His arm around a small brown 


was of no certain breed, 


dog 
As tight as he could hold. 
The do 
But in 


is kind brown eyes 


‘ Was mirrored love that reached 
beyond 
The highest of blue skies. 


Just then along the street there 


came 

A dog with shining hair, 
Who wore a silver collar 
And aristocratic air. 


He gazed at them with arrogance 
And sniffed as he walked by .. . 
The little boy just hugged his dog 
And whispered, “Don’t you cry. 


“Some day when I grow up I'll 


buy 


A collar bright and new, 
And we’ll walk by and sniff at him 
The way he did at you.” 


NO 


NO 
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‘ion six-year-olds and their 
teacher, Miss Allen, were enjoying 
conversation together. The teach- 
er recalled a trip they had taken 
the week before to the Santa Mon- 
ica pier. She did not attempt to re- 
view what they had seen only in 
so far as it helped the children 
feel again the same feelings they 
had while at the pier—to bring 
back the movement and color of 
the most thrilling things which 
could be expressed artistically. 


TEACHER: 
Paul, you didn’t go down to the 
beach with us Friday. We saw a 
lovely pier — perhaps someone 
would like to tell you what else 
we saw. 

CHILD: 
We saw some men fishing. 

CHILD: 
We saw a sailboat. 

TEACHER: 
What were they doing with the 
sailboat? 

CHILD: 
Putting up the sails. 

TEACHER: 
And they were doing something 
else. 

CHILD: 
They were washing it. 


As the conversation continued, 
bringing back the happy experl- 
ences of the children their faces 
shone with pleasure expressing 
their eager interest. At this point 
Miss Allen said, “I thought that, 
perhaps, this morning you would 
like to paint some of those lovely 
things we saw at the beach. I 
thought you would like to paint on 
paper—whatever you choose. Let’s 
get to work right away.” 

The children all got large pieces 
of heavy binder’s board provided 
for use in painting and set them 
against the wall or tables. Each 
child thumb-tacked a large piece 
of newsprint to the binder’s board. 
Then each one got a jar of paint 
(only the primary colors were 
mixed and ready) and began 
painting with a wide brush. Most 
of the work was very crude—some 
frankly ugly ; but there was a joy- 
ous spontaneity about it all that 
was delightful. 

Frank enjoyed painting a large 
ocean liner. The size became a 
problem for him as he didn’t allow 
enough space and couldn’t get all 
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Observations of a Creative Art Class 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


of it on the paper. But he did ex- 
press a nice feeling—interesting 
portholes. 

Paul’s painting showed that he 
was getting an idea of a boat even 
though it was a poor interpreta- 
tion of it. 

Bobby painted the moving van 
that he was constructing of wood. 

Diane spent her time lining 
something enclosed in a square, 
reminding me of the first block 
play. 

Rowland needed gray and at 
Miss Allen’s suggestion experi- 
mented with colors until he had it. 
(I was interested to notice that 
later he used this gray to paint 
his seaplane.) 

Shirley’s sailboat had very 
small sails. Miss Allen suggested 
that she stand away and look at 
it. They talked about it after 
which Shirley enlarged the sails. 

Wesley painted a sailboat begin- 
ning to mix colors for the first 
time. 

Michael painted, but in a dis- 
interested way. Finally he left his 
— and went to the library ta- 
ble. 


TEACHER (calling him back to 
his work): 
Michael, is your picture complete? 
MICHAEL: 
Yes. 
TEACHER: 
What did we agree to do with the 
finished pictures? 
(MICHAEL shrugs his shoulders. 
ROBERT steps up.) 
Michael seems to have forgotten 
what he is supposed to do with his 
picture when it is finished. 
ROBERT: 
Put it up in front. 


All the children painted today, 
and, with the exception of Michael, 
all worked in an interested, happy 
manner. The teacher went about 
quietly helping them, leaving them 
largely undisturbed. A few of the 
children needed encouragement 
and Miss Allen was there with it. 
She did not bring the boys and 
girls together to evaluate the 
work done. She realized that each 
child sees things differently, there- 
fore expresses himself differently. 
To criticize the work of a child 
of this age in the wrong way 
would possibly suppress him, kill 
his imagination, his spontaneity, 


take away his creative ability. And 
she says that children can be so 
cruel to other children. So today 
Miss Allen had individual confer- 
ences with the children for evalu- 
ation. 

Miss Allen made provision for 
this art expression as follows: She 
enjoyed with the children the 
thrilling experiences at the har- 
bor, for example, together they 
watched the sails being put up; 
before the painting began she 
helped them sort out what could 
be expressed artistically from the 
part of the experience which was 
most appealing; and as_ they 
worked she helped them clarify 
their expression individually. In 
short, she gave them a background 
of experience—of doing, hearing, 
seeing, and thinking. 

And she had ready, carefully 
chosen materials, materials that 
respond well. Paper good enough 
in quality to take the strokes well 
and hold them. Plenty of calci- 
mine paint of the primary colors 
in jars with bases large enough 
so that they will not tip over 
easily. Brushes supple and large 
enough to keep the work free and 
overcome the tendency to cramp 


it. 

Each child freely and happily 
expressed himself according to his 
own desires and interests. There 
were houses, flowers, airplanes, 
moving van, and many boats. 
Allen seemed to be having a won- 
derful time painting a picture of 
the moving van he had been con- 
structing. Winton, who had a — 
boat last time, painted a muc 
larger one today and worked much 
more freely. A sailboat also came 
forth from Shirley’s brush today 
in contrast to the rather stiff 
picture of grass and trees which 
she had worked on before. Donald, 
who the first time just used the 
brush and paint for the pure joy 
of manipulation, today painted a 
boat. Rowland spent much time 
experimenting with the mixing of 
colors to get gray. Paul worked 
hard on his painting and the re- 
sult did show that he was getting 
an idea of a boat. Lona filled her 
paper with a design. I believe she 
painted just for the joy of manip- 
ulating materials. Frank, who up 
to this time had painted nothing 
but cowboy pictures, today pro- 
duced an ocean liner. Wesley 
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painted a sailboat, beginning to 
mix colors for the first time. 

All the children painted what 
they chose in a free, natural way. 
The teacher helped them improve 
their work as follows: ; 

Miss Allen realizes that before 
she can help her children lift the 
level of their expression she must 
establish the right relationship be- 
tween the boys and girls and her- 
self; she must gain their confi- 
dence and lead them to desire to 
create or they will not do any- 
thing. She helped the children, but 
not until they had begun their 
pictures. She would not interfere 
with their mental images by tell- 
ing them how to begin. The ideas 
—the mental pictures—must be 
the children’s. Until she felt the 
thing the child wanted to do, un- 
til she was quite sure of his 
thoughts about it she was very 
careful about making suggestions 
for improvement. Maybe the way 
he has his picture is the way he 
wants to see it; maybe it is the way 
he wants others to see it. To the ex- 
tent he is satisfied with his work 
Miss Allen is assured that the 
thing on his paper corresponds to 
the image within; and she would 
say nothing to change it. 

She thinks that the product is 
of small importance except to 
serve the purpose for which the 
child intended it. But, if while the 
child is talking with her about his 
picture she can stimulate him to 
improve it she does so in a very 
tactful way. Shirley had a very 
small sail on her boat. Miss Allen 
suggested that she stand away 
from it and look at it carefully. 
Then she recalled the sailboat they 
had watched at the Santa Monica 
pier, and after comparing that 
with her picture Shirley went 
back to her work and painted a 
larger sail. 

Occasionally a child is disturbed 


because he cannot represent what 
he wished to. Then she may say, 
“What were you trying to tell us 
most about?” and help the child 
make that thing more important 
by the way it is placed on the page 
or by the use of dark and light. 
Joyce was dissatisfied with her 
work and needed much encourage- 
ment and help. 

Then I have observed Miss Al- 
len trying to raise the level of ex- 
pression by the use of pictures. 
She said to the group, “‘Last week 
a girl made such beautiful cats 
that I thought of this book and 
brought it for you to enjoy: 
When the Wind Blew, by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, illustrated by 
Rosalie Slocum, published by Har- 
per and Brothers. What a beauti- 
ful kitten! Notice that the artist 
didn’t paint all her kittens alike. 
What an interesting cat the artist 
painted here! Let’s turn the pages 
of the book and look at the differ- 
ent pictures the artist has made. 
Look what an interesting thing 
the artist did to this cat. Aren’t 
the colors beautiful! Maybe you'll 
like the colors in this picture. 
Look at this beautiful color. Has 
the artist used the same color in 
any other place? 


CHILDREN : 
Yes (pointing) there and there 
and there! 

TEACHER: 
Let’s count how many times she 
repeated this color. When a color 
is used many, many times we say 
it is repeated. Repeating the color 
makes an interesting picture. (She 
helped them in this way to im- 
prove their pictures by the use of 
color.) How did the artist make 
this old woman feel? 

CHILD: 
As if she has a headache. 

TEACHER? 
As if she isn’t feeling well. What 


are the cats doing here? 
CHILDREN: 

Oh, look at the kittens! Mew-mew- 

mew-mew-mew-mew. 

(The TEACHER had helped them 

get feeling which will make their 

pictures better.) 


Miss Allen helps the children 
paint large pictures and work 
more freely by giving satisfaction 
for covering the page. 

She always enjoys with the chil- 
dren those things which they have 
expressed beautifully. 

She shows them how to use the 
paint brush properly—how to re- 
move excess paint from the brush 
before putting it on the paper. 

She uses every opportunity to 
enrich the children’s experiences 
so that they will have more ma- 
terials to create with; she provides 
situations in which shared experi- 
ences offer opportunity for art ex- 
pression. 

Miss Allen helps them lift the 
level of their expression by finish- 
ing their pictures, as in the case 
of Michael. She thinks that there 
are very many things which can 
be learned while doing work, and 
characters can be strengthened. 
Here is the place and now the time 
to start character building and 
good habits. Then, too, the chil- 
dren get more satisfaction out of 
finishing a job than out of leaving 
it unfinished. 

The best evaluation of creative 
art in the elementary grades can- 
not be made by looking at finished 
pictures. Every child can create 
although he may never be able to 
have a finished product. That does 
not matter. The important thing 
is what happens to the child—how 
he sees new meaning and is 
changed—not the picture he 
makes. 


My own beloved land, 


I long to praise your worth: 
You are my happy home; 
The dearest spot on earth. 


I want to shout the praise 
Of what you mean to me: 


America, my home, 


My land so brave and free! 


MY OWN BELOVED LAND 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Your banners flutter high 


Protecting one and all; 
Your democratic way 
Gives voice to great and small. 


I pledge anew my faith: 
Here are my heart and hand. 


My time, my purse, my life, 


Are now at your command! 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


LESSONS IN 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


THANKSGIVING IN OUR COUNTRY 
(Reading Lesson) 


November brings Thanksgiving Day. 

How thankful we are. 

We have happy homes in our country. _ 
Father works hard to make money. 
Mother works hard to take care of us. 

We children help too. 

We all work and play together. 

We are happy, safe, and free. 

We love our homes and our country. 
We thank God for them. 


To the teacher: Since the purpose of this series of lessons is to make children conscious of 
the advantages in the American way of living, Thanksgiving offers special opportunities 


and should be stressed in many things done at school. 


SOMETHING TO DO 


. Thanksgiving Game. Children choose a committee to prepare a Thanksgiving box. Into 
this box each child in the room is invited to drop slips of paper on each one of which is 
written the name of someone or something for which the child is thankful. When these 
are all in, the committee should go through the slips, putting all duplicates into en- 


velopes. Each child then draws a slip from the box. If there are not enough to go round 


some of the duplicates can be used. 


The game now is to pantomime, draw pictures, or ask a riddle about the slip. Others 


in the class guess what it is. 


. FAVORS for Dinner Table. Encourage the children to make original favors for the 
Thanksgiving table. These can be a turkey, a Puritan boy and girl, a small basket of 
fruit, an Indian figure or any simple seasonal object. Have the class choose the ones 


they prefer and make these for each member of the family. 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 


: athe pn I am big and fat. 
I have a long tail. 

I lived in a log cabin. 0: 

I helped eat the first Thanksgiving I spread my tail out. 
dinner. I say, “Gobble, gobble.” 


WHO AM I? WHAT AM I? 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


OUR FIRST THANKSGIVING (Reading Lesson) 


Our first Thanksgiving was many years 
ago. 


The Puritans had come to America. 
They thanked God for their new country. 
They were thankful they were safe. 
They were thankful for their log cabins. 


And for their good food. 7 2 
So they decided on a day to thank God. “ 
They called it Thanksgiving Day. 


Every year now we have a Thanksgiving 
Day. 


We, too, thank God for everything good. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 
The Story of the Puritans 


The Puritans wanted to be permitted to worship God as they thought was right. 
Since they could not do this in England they sailed to Holland. They did not want to 
stay in Holland because they wished their children to grow up as little English children— 
not as the Dutch children. So they sailed to a new country where they could live and do 
as they pleased. 

Trace these trips on a globe. 


Encourage the children to judge of the problems the Puritans met in the new country 
—no homes, no stores, no churches, no schools, a cold winter just ahead. Stress the effect 
on the health of the Puritans. 

The second year was a better one. Log cabins were built, vegetables were raised, there 
was plenty of fish, wild turkeys and other wild meat. The simple community life was well 
started. Having a Thanksgiving celebration was a natural expression of their thankfulness. 


The Story of the Indians 


Indians were the first inhabitants. Some were friendly and some hostile to the Puri- 
tans. The friendly ones taught the Puritans how to raise corn. Indians were invited to 
the Thanksgiving dinner. The Indians brought food to celebrate. 


STORY HOUR 


Prudence was a little Puritan girl. She had many things to do. She took care of little 
brothers and sisters. She helped her mother in the kitchen. There were always many dishes 
and pans to wash and put away. 


Prudence wanted a doll very much. How happy she was when she got a doll made from 


an ear of green corn. The long, yellow silk was the hair. She loved this corn doll baby very 
much. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 
ALICE HANTHORN 


GOVERNMENT IN OUR COUNTRY 
(Reading Lesson) 


My) KELLY 


We have a president in our country. 


He is elected by the people of the United 
States. 


Each state has a governor. 


He is elected by the people of each state. 


Each city has a mayor or a city manager. 


These officers are elected by the people of 
the city. 


LZ \ 


Our country has just laws. 
The laws are made by the people. 
We should always help our officers. 


We should obey our laws. 


SOMETHING TO LEARN 


1. How We Vote. Bring in a sample ballot. Find the national candidates for President and 
Vice-President; the state candidates for Governor, and the local candidates. Point out 
on the map the area covered by each group. 


Voting places are held in many school buildings. If there is a voting booth in your 
building, permit the class to watch the voters going into the booths to mark their ballots. 
Point out the clerks and judges who are in charge. 


Discuss the advantages of a democratic election over a dictatorship or monarchy. 


2. Our Past Presidents. Ask children to name past Presidents. Why do we always think 
of George Washington and Abraham Lincoln among the first? Learn the names of the 
Presidents elected from your home state, if there are any. Make list of traits of char- 
acter belonging to good Presidents. Discuss our Presidents in contrast to dictators. 


3. Our Laws. Discuss how laws are made on the playground. Why it is necessary to have 
laws and who makes them. Name some laws that govern adultstraffic laws, rationing, 


purchasing licenses for autos and for bicycles, fishing license, game laws and other 
laws that children can understand. 


4. Trial by Jury. Explain the meaning of the term. Discuss advantages. 
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LESSONS IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


ALICE HANTHORN 


NOVEMBER, 


GOOD TIMES IN OUR COUNTRY Yih 
(Reading Lesson) ™ 

We have good times in our country. 7 hy) 

We have big public parks. 


Everyone can go there to rest and play. 


We have many public libraries. 


Each boy, girl, or grown person can get a oY K SF, 
card MAK 


We have baseball and football games. ia 


Books are charged on this card. 


Each one can choose the books he wants. 


It is fun to read library books. 


We enjoy many plays and concerts. 


Our country is a good place to live. 


SOMETHING TO DO 
To the Teacher: Stress the privilege of playing freely, which is a right of a free people. 


1, Pantomimes. Divide class into groups. Each group chooses a game to pantomime. Others 
guess name of game. Form new groups for stories. Each group selects some exciting 
incident in story to dramatize. Others guess name of story. 


2. Riddles. “My favorite game has — players. What game is it?” Continue game until 
the game is guessed. 


3. Party. Plan a Thanksgiving party for a neighboring class. Plan a program of school 
songs, plays and verses. Finish the party with simple games in which all can participate. 


WHO KNOWS THE ANSWERS? 


1. Jack has 5 players on his team. He needs 9 players. How many more players must Jack 
get? 


. Lucy read 7 books last summer and she has read 3 books since school began. How many 
books has Lucy read? 


. Mary is going to a concert. The ticket costs 25 cents and her bus fare is 8 cents each 
way. How much will it cost Mary to go to the concert? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
PRIMARY ARITHMETIC SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin PR 


Mary likes to draw and paint. 


She made a Dutch doll with yellow hair. 
She made a clown with a green cap. 

She made a French doll with a blue dress. 
Her little China doll has an orange fan. 


The Indian doll has a red feather. 

She made a Scotch doll with purple socks. 
How many colors did she use? ............ 
Let us make up some number problems about the dolls. 
1 Dutch doll and 3 Dutch dolls =............ 

2 Clowns and 4clowns=............ 

3 French dolls and 5 French dolls = ............ 

4 China dolls and 6 China dolls = ............ 

5 Scotch dolls and 2 Scotch dolls = ............ 

6 Dutch dolls and 3 Dutch dolls = ............ 


Ho 


7 Clowns and 3 clowns =............ 


A 
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PRIMARY READING SEAT WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Joe likes to draw and paint. 

He likes to cut animals out of paper. 
He made a brown rooster that stands. 
He made a yellow giraffe with brown spots. 
He made Peter Rabbit with a pink nose. 
He colored an elephant gray. 

He painted a fox red. 

He made a white cow with black spots. 
He made a brown horse. 

He made Peter Rabbit's blouse blue. 

He colored Peter Rabbit's pants purple. 


He painted a black cat with an orange bow. 


How many animals did Joe make? ........ Namethem ...... 


(White and black may be considered eolors) 
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How many colorsdidhe use? 
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PICTURE AND WORD MATCHING Dorothy Hill 


|Iseea | Iseea 


[Lseea | Iseean |iseea 


I seea 


Pick out the correct word to put under each picture. 
Airplane Bird 
Pig House 
Cat Pail 
Dog Boat 
Turkey Elephant 
Rabbit Cow 
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THANKSGIVING COLORING AND NUMBER WORK Marion Burke 


Color two turkeys black. 
Color two turkeys brown. 

Color one duck white with orange bill and feet. 
Color two ducks black with orange bill and feet. 


Color fruit in the bow] as follows: Pears, yellow; one apple red, one apple 
green; bananas, yellow; oranges, orange; grapes, purple; bowl, black. 


Give each child a Hektograph copy and let him color it. 
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A HEALTH POSTER SEAT WORK Mary S. Williams 


We should eat an apple every day. 
Apples are good to eat. 
Name other fruits which are good for us. 
Ve 


Color three apples red. 


Color three apples green. 
Color one apple yellow. 


How many apples does this make? 


We should drink milk every day. 


We should drink a glass with each meal and one at 
bedtime. 


Milk makes strong bones and good teeth. 
We should also drink plenty of water. 


Where does our milk come from? 


We should eat fresh vegetables every day. 
Carrots, squash and beets are good for us. 
Name other vegetables which are good to eat. 
Draw a picture of other vegetables which you like. 


Color the carrots, orange; the beets, red ; the squash, 
orange. 
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ARE YOUR CHILDREN READY TO READ? Lora A. Ricer 


Miss Muffet 
Little Miss Muffet sat on a tuffet 
Eating her curds and whey. 
Along came a spider and sat down beside her 


And frightened Miss Muffet away. 


What frightened Miss Muffet away? 


Put a big mark on it. 


Jack Be Nimble 


Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
The candle stick. 


Over what did Jack jump? Put a mark on it. 
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PICTURE STUDY PLANS 
The Thanksgiving Turkey 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk. 
helping to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, 
needs and speech habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety 
ef answers and opinions from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable dis- 


cussions among the members of her group. A conscious effort should be made to increase 
the meaning and speaking vocabularies of each child. 


Who do you think the people in the picture are? 

What are they looking at? 

Why do you think they look so pleased? 

What do you think mother is going to do with the turkey? 
With what does mother stuff the turkey? 

When the turkey is prepared, how does mother cook it? 

How does the turkey look when it comes out of the oven? 

What other good things do we eat at our Thanksgiving dinner? 
What kind of pies do we have for Thanksgiving? 


What kinds of fruits do we have for Thanksgiving? 


THINGS TO DO 
Discuss the meaning of Thanksgiving. 
Draw a picture of the first Thanksgiving with Puritans and Indians. 


Make pictures of turkeys, fruits and vegetables for a decorative border. (Seed catalogs 
serve as good guides to drawing.) 


Make little favors with turkeys for holding nuts and candy. 


Make a list of things for which we should be grateful. 
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DO NOT RIDE 
WITH STRANGERS 
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le HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


FIVE LITTLE PIGGIES 
sav HEALTH POSTER 


FOLD WHITE PAPER 
AND CUT OUT MILK 
BOTTLE . THIS EDGE ON 
FOLD | 


CUT AND 
PASTE 


See Page 64 for Instructions 
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All: 
Three little, wee little Pigs 

One day 

Went over the hills 

And far away. 

Over the hills 

To a land unknown, 

To build them a house 

Of their very own. 

A snug little house 

All safe inside 

From the great big frightening 
Wolf outside. 


Medium: 


Now, the first little pig, 
As he walked the road, 
Met a man 

With a wagon load 

Of fresh clean straw 
That was gold in the sun. 


Light: 
“Please, Mr. Man, 
Won’t you give me some?” 
Asked the wee little pig, 
The shy little pig. 
“T must build me a house 
That is strong and big. 
A house built of straw 
Would be tall and wide 
And safe from the bold 
Bad wolf outside.”’ 


Medium: 


The man being kind 
Gave the pig some straw, 


While the old wolf chuckled aloud. 


Heavy: 
“Ha! Ha! 
A house built of straw. 
Pray let me come in!” 


Light: 
“No, no, by the hairs 
Of my chinny chin chin.”’ 


Heavy: 


“Then I'll huff and I’ll puff 
And I’1ll blow your house in.”’ 


All: 


So he huffed and he puffed 
And he blew the house in 
And ate up the poor little pig. 


Medium: 


The next little pig 
Met a man with wood, 
And he said to himself, 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Light: 
“This will be good 

To build me a house 

All snug in the sun. 
Please, Mr. Man, 

Won’t you give me some?”’ 
Said the wee little pig, 
The shy little pig, 

“T must build me a house 
That is strong and big. 
A house made of wood 
Will be tall and wide 
And safe from the bold 
Bad wolf outside.” 


Medium: 
The man, being kind, 
Gave the pig some wood, 
And he built him a house 
As fast as he could. 


Heavy: 
“A house built of wood,” 
Laughed the wolf, ““Ho! Ho! 
I can blown down that house 
With a single blow; 
Little Pig, Little Pig, 
Pray, let me come in.”’ 


Light: 
“No, no, by the chairs 
Of my chinny chin chin.” 


Heavy: 


“Then I'll huff and I’ll puff 
And Ill blow your house in.” 


All: 


So he huffed and he puffed 
And he blew the house in, 


And ate up the poor little pig. 


Medium: 
The third little pig 
Met a man with brick. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


The Three Little, Wee Little Pigs 


(For Choral Speaking) 


Light: 

“That will make me a house, 

And the walls will be thick. 

Please, Mr. Man, won’t you give 
me some?” 

Asked the wee little pig, 

The shy little pig. 

“T must build me a house 

That is strong and big, 

A house made of brick 

Will be tall and wide 

And safe from the bold 

Bad wolf outside.” 


Medium: 
The man, being kind, 
Gave the pig some brick 
And he built him a house 
With walls that were thick 
And the old wolf came 
As he had before 
And knock, knock, knocked 
On the wee pig’s door. 


Heavy: 
“Little Pig, little Pig, 
Let me come in.” 


Light: 
“No, no, by the hairs 
Of my chinny chin chin.” 


Heavy: 
“Then I'll huff and I’ll puff 
And I’ll blow your house in.’ 


All: 
So he huffed and he puffed, 
And he puffed and he huffed, 


But he could not blow down the 


house 
And eat up the wise little pig! 


Heavy: 
Then he said, “Little Pig. 
If you’d like to know 
Where a field of big 
Juicy turnips grow 
In Farmer Acres, 
At eight we’ll meet 
And gather a basket 
Full to eat.” 


Light: 
Said the little Pig. 
“T will be ready.” 


Medium: 


But the smart little Pig 
Turned his clock ahead 
And when the old wolf 
Appeared, he said, 


T= 
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Light: Medium: With a bump! bump! bump! 
“You’re much too late. Then he scampered home Making the old wolf 
{ have gathered mine, Like a frightened pup Run and jump. 
And they’re all on cooking While the old wolf ran 
I can dine. To pick it up. All: 
('m sorry,” said the wise little Pig. When the Bold Bad Wolf 
Medium: Returned that 
Medium: : And learned what had giver 
That night the old wolf 
Che old wolf was angry Him such a fright, 
But still he said, Happened by. 
Heavy: 
Heavy: t, little Pig” 
“In the Merry Garden “There’s a fair at Shankland oi er ee 
ive Are apples red. Let’s you and I And he quickly climbed 
Tomorrow is bound Ge there tomorrow. We'll start at To the roof overhead. 
To be sunshiny weather. six ae 
Be ready at seven And I’m giving warning Medium: 
And we’ll go together.” I want no tricks.” But the little Pie enw 
What he planned to do 
Said the little Pig, To make some stew, 
y: “T will be ready. And as down the chimney 
. The old wolf crashed 
Medium: 
‘um: Straight into the kettle 
But the wise little Pig Medium: é 
Played another trick, But the little Pig He dropped and splashed. 
And reached the orchard Went to the fair at five. All: 
First to pick And had started home j ; 
His basket of apples Wher, sakes alive! Then the little Pig 
When lo! He spied There came the old wolf Fastened the lid on tight 
The old wolf climbing Climbing the hill. And ate the old wolf 
The steep hillside. No wonder his little pig heart For dinner that night. 
Stood still. 
Light: And he looked about All: 
‘Oh me, Oh my,” For a place to hide. No, no, by the hairs 
Cried the little Pig, He had bought a churn Of his chinny, chin chin 
“Tl toss you an apple So he climbed inside The wise little Pig 
Ripe and big.” And over it went Didn’t let the wolf in. 
MONKEY 
MAE TAYLOR KROUSE 
= 
A: Ladies and gentlemen, 
> Hello! Hello! 
Please listen to 
WD the The Monkey Show: 
ig ! hog 


We like to dress 

In pants and spats. 
We like to try on 
Ladies’ hats: 


\ 


We like to skate, 

We like to dance 
We'll eat a banana 

If we get the chance: 


Monkeys can do 
A funny thing. 

They hang by their tails 
And swing—and swing: 


You may color my pants 
And, also, my vest 
In the colors 
You like best. 
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The Pilgrim Spirits Return 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


PROLOGUE 

CHARACTERS : 

GUIDE 

Group of SCHOOL CHILDREN (The number deter- 
mined by the size of school and stage.) 
SCENE: At Plymouth Rock (1944) 

(As the scene opens the children are looking at the 
Rock and listening to the GUIDE who is speaking.) 

GUIDE: 
And so—you see the rock upon which the Pilgrims 
landed in 1620. A truly brave band of people who 
settled here to battle the hardships of a cold winter 
with little shelter and food. 

ONE OF THE CHILDREN: 
I am wondering what the Pilgrims would think of 
this America of today? 

ANOTHER CHILD: 
If people of the past could only return just for one 


If this were a wishing Rock I would wish that the 
Pilgrims’ Spirits would again land on this Plymouth 
Rock. Let us all wish. 

(The entire group stand with bowed heads as the 
Prologue ends.) 

Act I 

CHARACTERS : 
JOHN 
WILLIAM 


PRISCILLA 
MARY 


BoB 
JIMMIE 


JEAN 
DOT 


PILGRIM Boys 


PILGRIM GIRLS 
MODERN Boys 


MODERN GIRLS 


SCENE: The same. 

(As the scene opens the Pilgrim children dressed 
in their native costume are just landing near the 
Rock.) 

PRISCILLA: 

But how strange everything looks—so sort of 
crowded and shut in. 

MARY: 

Even the harbor seems smaller. Could it be, we have 
made a mistake! I see no Rock. 

JOHN: 

Ah—what is this—a Rock safely enclosed—and— 
yes, they have the date engraved—1620. We are 
surely in Plymouth, Massachusetts. 

WILLIAM: 

But the hill rising from the shore to the spot where 
we had our cabins—if we could find that. 

PRISCILLA: 

Look at those boys and girls over there dressed in 
such strange clothing. They are staring at us! 

MARY: 

_ us go and speak to them. Perhaps they can help 


me The Pilgrim Children move over to the Modern 
Boys and Girls, who are staring wide-eyed at the 
Pilgrims.) 

JEAN: 
Quiet! They’ll hear you. Hello there! Does every- 
thing look natural? I mean—we’re glad to see you. 


JIMMIE: 
Can we help you out? There’s a good hotel here on 
the hill, if you’re stopping long or there’s plenty 
of overnight cabins. 

JOHN: 
Cabins, did you say? Where are our cabins, we built 
on the hill many years ago? 

DoT: 
What hill do you mean? 

PRISCILLA: 
Why there was one big hill that overlooked the whole 
harbor. 

Bos: 
Oh, she means where the “monument of our Fore- 
fathers” stands. 

WILLIAM: 
Monument, did you say? 

JEAN: 
Sure, this whole town is full of monuments. One 
can’t move without seeing the word Pilgrims! 

PRISCILLA: 
Oh, then you do know who we are! 

We ought to. We hear the story about you Pilgrims 
from the first grade of school until we graduate 
from college. 

JIMMIE: 
And then it’s sightseeing trips from then on, just 
so we won’t forget. 

MARY: 
But you all sound so sort of disgusted—as if you 
were sick of us! 

BoB: 
Well, we are. I mean we were ’til we saw you. Now 
7" make us realize that Pilgrims are real after all. 

OHN: 


V’ll tell you what we’ll do. If you’ll show us around 
the town of Plymouth as it is today, we’ll try to de- 
scribe how it was then. 

JIMMIE: 


That’s fine with us. Come on, everybody, let’s go! 


Act Il 
CHARACTERS: Same. 
SCENE: Same. 
(As the scene opens the children are slowly walk- 
ing along.) 
JOHN (pointing): 
Ah, there is the hill we climbed one day, 
So many years ago. 
On top of that hill we decided to stay 
And stayed there, we did, you know! 
WILLIAM: 
Here we made friends with the Indians brave 
So many years ago. 
They showed us how to plant and save, 
And make our corn crops grow. 
PRISCILLA: 
We walked through the paths in the dangerous wood 
So many years ago. 
We were going to church as we should, 
Walking sedately and slow. 
MARY: 
Our winters were bitter, 
Our winters were cold 
So many years ago. 
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Many died, both young and old, 
They could not stand the snow. 
JOHN: 
We started Plymouth on its way 
So many years ago. 
We made it what it is today— 
The Pilgrims were brave, you know. 
BoB: 
Say, but I’m glad you people came back to us. Now 
that you’ve seen us, you'll stay awhile, won’t you? 
WILLIAM: 
Stay here? I should say not! We do not belong here 
but to the past. 
JIMMIE: 
But, think of what we have that you didn’t have— 
telephones, automobiles, radios and hundreds of 
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other useful and wonderful things. 

PRISCILLA: 
But, you still have wars, don’t you? 

JEAN: 
Yes, Priscilla, and a more terrible war than you ever 
knew about, more fierce than the Indian tomahawks 
are our bombs! 

Dot: 
Isn’t it strange! You wouldn’t be happy living today 
—and we wouldn’t be satisfied to return to your 
hardships. 

MARY: 
That is right—but if you still have faith in God as 
we did you’ll win any war. 

(They all sing “Faith of Our Fathers” to end the 
play.) 


Mother Goose Plans 
a Thanksgiving Dinner 


ELVA MUMMA 


SCENE: 
A dining room in Mother Goose’s 
home. MOTHER GOOSE, MIss HAZY 
and PooR SUSAN are all seated at 
a table in the center. There is a 
clock in the background whose 
hands are pointing to one o’clock 
and fixed so a play mouse can be 
pulled up and down by an invisible 
person. The children will be in- 
terested in arranging simple cos- 
tumes for their own special parts. 
CHARACTERS : 

MOTHER GOOSE 

PooR SUSAN 

Miss HAZY 

LITTLE Boy BLUE 

GEORGIE PORGIE 

MARY, MARY QUITE CONTRARY 

SIMPLE SIMON 

JACK and JILL 

LITTLE JACK HORNER 

TOM, TOM THE PIPER’S SON 

PETER, PETER PUMPKIN EATER 

LITTLE Miss MUFFET 

LITTLE TOMMY TUCKER 

A MAID (colored) 

QUEEN OF HEARTS 

TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR 

MOTHER GOOSE (speaks as the 
curtain rises): 
Here we are, three poor old wom- 
en! I have a whole book eull of 
children; The Old-Woman-That- 
Lives-in-a-Shoe has so many chil- 
dren she doesn’t know what to do 
—and you, Poor Susan, and you, 
Miss Hazy, haven’t any. 

Miss HAzy (throwing up her 
hands): 
Lawsie me! I wouldn’t know what 
to do with any children. 

PooR SUSAN: 
I only wish I were out home for 
Thanksgiving. I can see the old 
place now—the mountains, trees, 


streams and all (recites poem): 
Down the narrow, winding lane, 
Fences high on either side, 

We, packed in a carriage high, 
Warmly wrapped for a long ride. 


Round the curve, and there’s the 
farm, 
Grandmother at the door, 
Smiles and waves to welcome us, 
How could we ask for more? 
Miss HAZY: 
Yes, and this is the time for giving 
thanks for the things we have. 
Home and food and such, 
Also for our freedom which 
I value, so very much. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
There, there now; you both just 
stay with me this Thanksgiving. 
Mrs. Wiggs and all the cabbage 
patch have gone in with us and we 
are going to have a big Thanks- 
giving dinner together. 


POOR SUSAN: 

Oh, thank you, Mother Goose. I’d 
love to. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Here come some of my children 
now to make our plans. Have you 
met them? 

(Enter CHILDREN.) This is Miss 
Hazy, children. Miss Hazy, my 
children. 

Miss HAzy: 

Hello, children. 

CHILDREN : 
Hello. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

And this is Poor Susan. 

CHILDREN: 

Hello, to you. 

(PooR SUSAN bows, CHILDREN 
find their places.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Little Boy Blue, what can you fur- 
nish for our Thanksgiving Day 
dinner? 


ims 
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LITTLE Boy BLUE: 
O, I could call the people with my 
horn and maybe bring some milk 
and butter. 
JACK HORNER: 
Do you think you could stay awake 
long enough for that? (ALL 
laugh.) 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
And what about you, 
Simon? 
SIMPLE SIMON: 
O, I’ll bring a fish, if I can borrow 
my mother’s milkpail. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
That will be fine. Now, Mary, 
what about you? 
MARY, ‘MARY: 
O, Mother Goose, I would love to 
bring a nice, big bouquet of Silver 
Bells and Cockle Shells to put on 
our table for Thanksgiving Day. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
That would be lovely, I can always 
depend on you. Now, Georgie 
Porgie? 
GEORGIE PORGIE: 
{ will bring some pudding and pie. 
CHILDREN (making eyes): 
Um-um. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Jack and Jill, where are you? 
(turns) O, there you are, what 
san you do? 
JILL: 
Well—if Jack will look where he is 
going and not always be falling 
jown, we will bring a pail of fresh 
water. 
JACK (disgustedly) : 
Say, if you would only help, maybe 
we could do something. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Tut, tut, children. We shall expect 
a big pail of cold water from you. 
JACK and JILL: 
All right, Mother Goose. 
MOTHER GOOSE: 
Jack Horner, what about you? 
JACK HORNER: 
Qooh—I’ll bring a big plum pud- 
ding. 
TOMMY TUCKER (teasingly) : 
Will there be any plums in it? 
JACK HORNER: 
(f you sing well enough, Tommy 


Simple 


My! 


Me! We're 
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Tucker, I’ll leave one in for you. 

(CHILDREN all laugh.) 

TOMMY TUCKER: 
Will I sing? Say, I’ll sing and sing 
and sing. 

(He sings.) Tune: O Me! O My! 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
That is fine, children, but let’s be 
getting on with our dinner plans. 
Peter, Peter, what can you furnish 
for our dinner? 

PETER, PETER: 
I’ll bring a big pumpkin pie, if I 
can find some other place for my 
wife. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
I’m sure you can, Peter, Peter, 
and don’t forget to bring her to 
our dinner (turns to Miss MuF- 
FET). What can you bring, Little 
Miss Muffet? 

LITTLE Miss MUFFET: 
Mother Goose, the spider fright- 
ened me away down South, but I 
came back and brought my bowl 
full of nice, fresh nuts. I’ll bring 
them to our dinner. 

CHILDREN : 
Yum, yum. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 
That will be lovely. Now, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son, what about you? 

TOM, THE PIPER’s SON: 
I'll sell the pig I caught and buy a 
big, fat turkey for our Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 

CHILDREN: 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


(Knock is heard outdoors. 
MOTHER GOOSE looks out of the 
window.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Children, do be quiet. It is the 

Queen of Hearts. 
Miss MUFFET (prattles): 

The Queen of Hearts, 

She made some tarts, all on a sum- 
mer’s day; 

The Knave of Hearts, he stole 
those tarts, 

And took them clean away. 

TOM, THE PIPER’sS SON (contin- 
ues in sing-song manner): 

The King of Hearts called for the 
tarts, 
And beat the Knave full sore; 


ru be there don’t you ery. 
happy as can be. 


The Knave of Hearts brought back 
those tarts 
And vowed he’d steal no more. 

MOTHER GOOSE (stamping 
foot): 

Children, children, do be quiet 
now and remember your prettiest 
manners. 

(Enter MAID carrying a tray of 
tarts, followed by the QUEEN OF 
HEARTS. CHILDREN all stand and 
curtsy or bow in a dignified 
manner.) 

MOTHER GOOSE (stepping for- 
ward to meet the QUEEN): 

We are so glad you came. Do sit 
down. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS: 

Thank you. Mother Goose, ] 
wanted you to have some of my 
tarts for your Thanksgiving Day 
dinner. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

How lovely of you. I cannot thank 
you enough. 

QUEEN OF HEARTS: 

That is quite all right. I only hope 
your dinner will be a great suc- 
cess. We must be going now, as it 
is getting late. (Rises.) 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Getting late? Where is my Ten 
O’clock Scholar? 

TEN O’CLOCK SCHOLAR: 

Here I am, Mother Goose. I’ll wina 
my clock so we won’t be late with 
our Thanksgiving dinner. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

Listen, what’s that? 

(ALL turn and look at the mouse 
that goes up the clock and recite 
together): 

Dickory, dickory dock, 
The mouse ran up the clock. 
The clock struck one, 

And down he came 
Dickory, dickory dock. 

MOTHER GOOSE: 

My! O my! Is it as late as that’ 
(Pauses.) We must all be getting 
_ (Rises.) Good night to you 
all. 

CHILDREN: 

Good night. 


(Curtain.) 


anybody likes roast turkey, it’s xy & 
anybody likes Thanksgiving, it’s 


me, Me, me, me, 
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The Birthday Fairy 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


SETTING: 
Tommy’s bedroom. 
CHARACTERS : 


TOMMY, MOTHER, BIRTHDAY 
FAIRY 


Dialogue 


MOTHER: 

It’s time, Tommy, that you were 
closing your little peepers for a 
good night’s sleep. 

TOMMY: 

Yes, I know, Mother, but haven’t 
we had a good time talking over 
the first Thanksgiving. When I 
eat my turkey tomorrow, I shall 
think of that first feast held by the 
Pilgrims in Plymouth in the au- 
tumn of 1621. 

MOTHER: 

Yes, we have really considered 
Thanksgiving as an annual event 
since 1680 in the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. The state of Connecti- 
cut has celebrated Thanksgiving 
since 1647, 

TOMMY: 

Abraham Lincoln was the first 
president to name the last Thurs- 
day in November as a day of na- 
tional thanksgiving. That was in 
the year 1864. 

MOTHER: 

And did you know that in Canada 
a similar day of thanksgiving is 
held on the Monday of the week in 
which November 11 occurs. 

TOMMY: 

Yes, I knew that. You see we have 
been having Book Week at school 
and the teacher has been telling us 
such interesting things. 

MOTHER: 

Well, Tommy, let’s pull the covers 
up for a good night’s sleep. Good 
night and pleasant dreams. 

THE BIRTHDAY FAIRY (appear- 
ing behind TOMMY’s knees): 
Well, here you are again. What a 
high hill this is! I’m so glad to be 
here again with you. I heard you 
talking over the first Thanksgiv- 
ing with your mother. It made me 
very happy because that is my big- 
gest birthday. 

TOMMY: 

Did you bring your birthday map 
along? 

BIRTHDAY FAIRY: 

Surely I did. Here it is under my 
arm, 

TOMMY: 

Oh goody, goody! I have such fun 
‘ooking at your map with you. 


BIRTHDAY FAIRY: 
You’ll find a fine lot of interesting 
people have been born in the 
month of November. 

TOMMY: 
And then we have Armistice Day, 
too. My Uncle Jim was in the first 
World War so I know all about 
Armistice Day. The United States 
was only in that war for about one 
year and a half. 

FAIRY: 
Can’t we talk about something a 
little more gay and lively? Look 
here! Do you see all these large 
squares on my map? 

TOMMY: 
Do you mean these big, exciting 
looking ones? 

FAIRY: 
Well, those are all the presidents 
whose birthdays came in Novem- 
ber. This one marked ‘2” is for 
Warren G. Harding, born in 1865. 

TOMMY: 
Why, there are several patterns 
marked “2” on your map. 

FAIRY: 
Yes, I know. And this one is an- 
other president. You see James K. 
Polk was born on November 2, 
1795. Then this old-looking square 
marked “2” is the birthday of 
Marie Antoinette, the Queen of 
France who lost her life in the 
French Revolution. She was born 
in 1755. I am sure you must have 
read about her in your history. 

TOMMY: 
But what about the other presi- 
dents born in this month of No- 
vember : 

FAIRY (putting on her glasses 
and squinting her eyes): 
Oh, yes, yes. Here on November 
19, 1831, is the birthday of James 
A. Garfield. 

TOMMY (pointing to the map): 
Here are two right close together. 

FAIRY: 
My, you do have sharp eyes. This 
one marked “23” is for Franklin 
Pierce, born in 1804; and the one 
marked “24” is for Zachary Tay- 
lor, born in 1784. 

TOMMY: 
Have you got any exciting ex- 
plorers on your November map? 

FAIRY: 
Well, I should say I have. Here is 
the man who discovered new land 
in the Arctic Ocean. He has a long 
name — Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
He was born in 1789. Then there 
is Daniel Boone. You know all 
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about him. You see he, too, was 
born on November 2 and in the 
year 1735. 

TOMMY: 

Oh, yes. He was the great fron- 
tiersman and Indian fighter. I read 
how he and three picked compan- 
ions rescued those captive girls 
from the Indians. I have a book 
telling how the Indians adopted 
him into their tribe but how he got 
away. 

FAIRY: 

We have a modern character who 
also loved the rough cowboy life. 
He was, too, a famous author and 
actor. And how everyone loved 
him! 

TOMMY: 

That must have been Will Rogers 
Was he born in November? 

FAIRY: 

Yes, on November 4, 1879. 

TOMMY: 

I remember hearing Daddy 
speak of his death and, also that 
of Wiley Post, in an airplane acci- 
dent. It must have been very sad to 
have the man, who made every- 
body laugh, killed in such a trag- 
ic way. But let’s talk of brighter 
things. Wasn’t Robert Louis Stev- 
enson born in November? 

FAIRY: 

Yes, indeed. He was born on No- 
vember 13, 1850. I presume you 
know many of his poems. 

Tommy (clapping his hands): 
Yes. Yes. I have his “Child’s Gar. 
den of Verses.” My favorite poem 
is “The Lamp Lighter.”’ You know 
Stevenson lived in Scotland when 
a boy and—regularly saw Leerie 
stop to light the lamp in front of 
his home. 

FAIRY: 

I’m very proud to say we have 
other very fine writers in Novem- 
ber. Did you ever read the book, 
“The Story of a Bad Boy”? (THE 
FAIRY winked.) Of course, I’m not 
insinuating that you’ve ever been 
a bad boy. 

TOMMY: 

That book was written by Thomas 
Baily Aldrich and I know that he 
was born on November 11, 1836 

FAIRY: 

My, but you are a smart boy! Per- 
haps you’ve read “The Wonderful 
Adventures of Nils” by Selma 
Lagerlof, the Swedish writer. She, 
too, loved children and was born 
on November 20, 1858. 

ToMmMy (looking at map): 
There seems to be another very 
happy looking pattern, marked 
“30, 1835.” 

FAIRY (squinting): 

Ha! Ha! Do you know the boy 
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who white-washed the fence? This 
author tells all about him. 

TOMMY: 
It’s Mark Twain. His real name 
was Samuel L. Clemens and he 
wrote “Tom Sawyer” and “Huck- 
leberry Finn.” 

FAIRY: 
Yes, and we have another famous 
author born on November 30. In 
1667, to be exact. He was the Eng- 
lish author who wrote “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

TOMMY: 
That was Jonathan Swift and I 
think he was born in 1667. But 
don’t we have another author on 
this old-fashioned pattern, marked 
“29, 1832.” 
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FAIRY: 
Yes, indeed. That is the author 
who wrote such charming stories 
of New England boys and girls— 
Let me see, there was Meg and 
Jo and Beth and Amy— 

TOMMY: 
Oh, every one loves the stories of 
Louisa May Alcott. I’ve read “Lit- 
tle Men” and “Under the Lilacs.” 
(Yawning) Jo in the book is 
Louisa herself. 

FAIRY: 
I can see that you are sleepy. Your 
mother won’t like it if I keep you 
awake. (THE FAIRY folds up the 
map.) So I’ll be going. Good-bye! 
I’ll be back again some day with 
stories of some more birthdays. 


Let Us Be Thankful 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


To the teacher: The purpose of the 
Thanksgiving play is to present 
the actual facts regarding condi- 
tions in our country for which we 
have cause for gratitude. 

ANNOUNCER: 
I shall read excerpts from the 
President’s Thanksgiving procla- 
mation. (Select parts which young 
children can understand.) 

ANNOUNCER (continues): 
The harvest season is always a 
time of thanksgiving. From very 
early times, people have gathered 
in their crops with joyous harvest 
festivals; with dancing and feast- 
ing. This year we are especially 
grateful. (Discuss with children 
the outstanding reasons for grati- 
tude. Progress of war or peace, 
health of nation in general, extent 
of crops and any outstanding po- 
litical or social events. Summarize 
these in a short paragraph for 
announcer.) 

ANNOUNCER: 
Today we are going to present a 
little play which will help us real- 
ize how fortunate we, in the 
United States, really are. We hope 
you will enjoy our exercises. 

(Curtain opens) 

(Two boys walk across the stage 
talking as they go.) 

FIRST Boy: 
Say, how long will it be ’til Christ- 
mas? I want a new sled now but 
my Dad says I’ll have to wait ’til 
Christmas. How long will it be? 

SECOND Boy: 
Aw, I don’t know, but I know it’s 
an awful long time. Time goes so 
slow. I thought I’d die before my 
birthday came. Now, it will be 


years before Christmas, I suppose. 
It will be a long time before 
Thanksgiving even, and Thanks- 
giving comes before Christmas. 

(Boys leave stage as FATHER 
TIME strolls in.) 

FATHER TIME (boy dressed as 

old man with long robe and 
sickle): 
Ho! Ho! What a life! What a life! 
Those boys think I’m too pokey 
and slow for anything. And their 
mothers think I go so fast they 
can’t keep up. I just heard one lady 
say, “Mercy, see what time it is. I 
tell you that clock hand simply 
races around. Here it is almost 
two o'clock and my lunch dishes 
not done yet. And Thanksgiving is 
coming so soon.” Some of these 
good women have too much to do. 
That’s the trouble. They try to 
help in the Red Cross; they have 
to do all their own housework 
now; and they keep their children 
neat and clean for school. It’s a 
busy life for them! No wonder 
they think I go too fast with 
Thanksgiving just around the cor- 
ner and Christmas coming soon. I 
wonder which season of the year 
I like best. Let me think them 
over. New Year’s comes in winter. 
I think I’ll call in Winter and see 
what he has to say for himself. 

(Claps hand and calls. WINTER 
comes in.) 

WINTER (boy dressed in cap, 
scarf, mittens and heavy coat. 
Snow and icicles hang from beard, 
collar, cap and coat): 

Good day, Father Time. What can 
I do for you? 


A CHILD’S PRAYER 
EDNA HAMILTON 


Help me to pray with all my 
heart, 

Help me always to do my part. 

I want to do the things I should 

I always want to be real good. 


Don’t let my doggy go far away, 


Don’t let him run in the street 
today. 

Teach me, Dear Lord, things I 
should do, 

— care of Dad and Mother, 
00. 


I’ll try to do the best I can, 
And that is all, Dear Lord, 
Amen! 


FATHER TIME: 

Hello, Winter. Will you tell me 
about yourself? 

WINTER: 

Gladly, Father Time, gladly! I 
bring ice and snow. Children like 
me because they can skate and 
coast on their sleds. I bring warm 
fires and long cozy evenings. It 
is the best time for the family to 
enjoy each other. They can read 
together and listen to good music. 
I bring a time when tired people 
can rest after their hard summer’s 
work. 

FATHER TIME: 

That’s fine in some countries, but 
in some others there are no warm 
fires and quiet evenings. But, 
thank you, Winter, thank you. 
I’ll call in Spring. 

(WINTER steps to backstage. 
FATHER TIME claps hands and 
calls SPRING.) 

SPRING enters (SPRING is girl 
dressed in light green dress. She 
wears crown of daffodils and has 
lei of daffodils and green leaves 
about her neck.) 

SPRING: 

Good day, Father Time. Can I help 
you? 

FATHER TIME: 

Tell me about yourself, Spring. I’d 
like to hear all about yourself. 

SPRING: 

I love to talk about myself, Father 
Time. I am such a happy time. I 
bring pussy willows and daffodils, 
green leaves and flowers. Birds re- 
turn and build nests. Baby animals 
and soft fluffy baby chicks play 
about. Farmers plant their crops. 
Everyone loves me. 

FATHER TIME: 

That is true, Spring. That is true. 
We all love the bright happy days 
you bring. Now, I'll call Summer 
in. 
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(Claps hands and calls. Enter 
SUMMER dressed in white with 
crown and lei of red roses and 
green leaves. SPRING steps to back 
of stage beside WINTER.). 

SUMMER: 

Here I am, Father Time. I bring 
long sunny days. Roses climb over 
the fences. My sunshine makes the 
farmers’ crops grow. Farmers 
work hard in my long summer 
days. Children go _ barefooted, 
climb trees, swim and fish. The 
woods ring with picnic parties. 
Oh, summer time is a happy and 
good time. 

FATHER TIME: 

Yes, Summer, you are a good sea- 
son. Thank you for coming in. 
Now, I want to hear from Autumn. 
(Claps hands and calls. Enter 
AUTUMN dressed in yellow sweat- 
er and brown skirt with a crown 
and lei of colored leaves. SUMMER 
steps to back of stage.) 

AUTUMN: 

Oh, Father Time, I am so happy 
that you have sent for me. There 
is so much to tell. I bring the Har- 
vest Time with great ears of gol- 
den corn, rosy apples, huge pump- 
kins, and bunches of juicy grapes. 
This is the season when the cel- 
lar shelves are filled with jelly, 
jam, preserves, and canned fruit 
of all kinds. In the vegetable bins 
are carrots, cabbages, turnips and 
potatoes. When I think that I can 
bring reward to all the people who 
work long hours to raise gardens, 
plant and take care of crops and 
keep the weeds out and spray 
fruit trees it just makes me feel 
thankful all over. 

FATHER TIME: 

Autumn, you are my choice. All 
my seasons are lovely, all are 
needed, but today I enjoy Autumn 
the best. Wait a minute though. In 
some places in the world there is 
no harvest time. No crops have 
been planted. Many, many chil- 
dren are hungry. Homes are 
wrecked. I feel very sad, Autumn, 
very sad, as I think of these coun- 
tries. 

AUTUMN: 

Yes, Father Time, I know. But 
there is one country that still is 
blest with bountiful crops. And 
this is a generous country. It is 
willing to share with others. May 
I call in Uncle Sam and let him 
tell us about himself? 

FATHER TIME: 

Certainly, call him in. 

(Enter UNCLE SAM dressed in 
blue long-tailed coat with high 
hat.) 

UNCLE SAM: 

Good day, Autumn, good day! 
Glad to see you. And you, too, 


Father Time. I feel so thankful 
this year, I just must tell someone 
about it all. And you two will be 
good ones to practice on. Never in 
the history of our country have 
we raised better crops than this 
year. Farmers and victory garden- 
ers have done their best and now 
the harvest season is here with its 
rich reward. I would like to call in 
some of my cropsand let themspeak 
for themselves. Suppose we begin 
with a dish everyone enjoys on 
Thanksgiving. (Calls CRANBER- 
RIES. ) 

(Enter two little girls dressed 
in bright red bonnets and skirts.) 

CRANBERRIES : 

Good morning, Uncle Sam. We are 
little cranberries. This year mil- 
lions of us were raised in New Jer- 
sey. Mothers all over our country 
will make us into jam and jelly. 
Weare glad, Uncle Sam, there will 
be enough for everyone. (As girls 
finish they should be seated at 
back of stage in front of the sea- 
sons.) 

WHEAT (boy dressed in farmer 
costume carrying pan of wheat 
which he lets sift through his fin- 
gers as he talks): 

Bread is called the staff of life. I 
am glad we have had a bumper 
crop of wheat this year in our 
country because most of our bread 
is made from wheat flour. Pies, 
cakes and cookies all contain flour 
and I am sure you like them all. 
Our granaries are filled to burst- 
ing with this golden grain. In fact 
we have the largest wheat crop in 
years. Thousands of bushels can 
be sent to our Allies overseas and 
we still have enough for ourselves. 

TURKEYS (small girl carrying a 
large paper turkey): 
Thanksgiving would not be com- 
plete without a turkey to eat. This 
year the farmers have raised a 
great army. Uncle Sam has bought 
thousands and thousands of tur- 
keys for the Thanksgiving and 
Christmas dinners for our fight- 
ing men overseas. I am sure there 
will be enough left for us to have 
one on Thanksgiving Day, too, 
Uncle Sam. 

PUMPKINS (small boy carrying 

a yellow pumpkin): 
Thousands of pumpkins have 
grown big and yellow in the hot 
summer sun. Uncle Sam, I am glad 
we have so many because I like 
pumpkin pies. Perhaps we will 
have one on Thanksgiving Day, I 
sure hope so. 


CORN (young girl dressed in In- 
dian costume with ears of golden 
corn hanging from her neck): 
The United States grows more 
corn than any country in the 
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world. In fact corn or maize, as the 
Indians called it, is a native plant 
of this country. Cornflakes, corn- 
meal, cornstarch, mazola oil, Karo 
corn syrup are a few of the prod- 
ucts manufactured from this 
grain. It is an important food not 
only for man but also for farm 
animals. Pigs, cows, chickens and 
our Thanksgiving turkeys are fat 
tened on corn. Because the govern- 
ment asked the farmers to plant 
more acres of corn this year we 
have a very large crop. 

CATTLE: 

Uncle Sam, do you know that our 
farmers this year have raised the 
best and the greatest number of 
cattle in many years? What could 
be better for our fighting men than 
big thick juicy steaks, plenty of 
butter, milk and cheese for the 
strenuous work they have to do. 
_ they are going to get them 
00. 

(By grouping the actors at the 
back of the stage so that costumes 
harmonize a colorful festive effect 
can be worked out.) 

UNCLE SAM: 

Yes and our Armies, Navy and 
Air Forces are winning victories. 
The home front is doing its part. 
Many factories never close down 
day or night. Housewives have 
canned vegetables and _ fruit. 
Schools are open and running as 
usual. I wonder if you would like 
to hear from our school, Oliver 
Hazard Perry. 

(Make up list of school activi- 
ties. This is suggestive.) 

1. Report on record of attendance. 

2. Report on donations to war 
chest drive. 

3. Report on P. T. A. 

4. Report on purchase of war sav- 
ings stamps. 

5. Report on paper sales. 

6. Report on Youth movement— 
Junior Red Cross, etc. 

7. Report 
officers. 

8. Child with good report card 
shows it to Uncle Sam and 
comments on grades earned. 

(After each report UNCLE SAM 

expresses pleasure.) 
Pretty good reports, Father Time. 
Mighty good record these children 
are making. Now I would like to 
hear from a home. 

(Two small children enter.) 

GIRL: 

Uncle Sam, do you want to hear 
about our home? Leroy and I live 
near the lake. Daddy takes us in 
swimming in the summer. It’s lots 
of fun. 

Boy: 

And do we get hungry! Grandma 
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bakes cookies for us and Boy! are 
they good. 

GIRL: 

Yes, and Mommie gets us a good 
dinner at night and reads us a 
story at bedtime. 

Boy: 

We go to school every day, Uncle 
Sam. Some day maybe you will 
come to visit us. Goodbye, Uncle 
Sam. Goodbye. 

FATHER TIME: 

Homes and schools going along to- 
gether. That’s fine. Now I want to 
hear about our churches. 

(Enter three young girls: First, 
Catholic; second, Protestant; 
third, Jewish. Each is to report 
truthfully about her own serv- 
ices.) 


I 
i attend the 9:30 Mass at St. 
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Paul’s Church. We have Mass at 
6:30, 7:30, 8:30, 9:30 and 12. We 
can choose the time we wish to go. 
We all go to church at our house. 
Sometimes my father goes to early 
Mass. We children usually go at 
9:30. We like to go. I am glad I 
live in the United States so I can 
go to the on prefer. 


I attend Sunday School and 
Church at the Beachland Presby- 
terian Church on East 185th St. 
There are 22 girls in my Sunday 
School class. My mother sings in 
the choir. My father is a trustee. 
I am glad I can go to the church I 
like best. 
III 


I attend church at the Temple on 
East 105th St. My parents and 
grandparents are members of 


Rabbi Silver’s congregation there. 
I have instruction from 9:15 to 
11:30 every Sunday. We all love 
our church. 
UNCLE SAM: 

You see, Father Time, that’s what 
our government is founded on: 
freedom of worship, self-govern- 
ment, good homes, good schools 
and opportunity for everyone. No 
wonder we are prosperous and 
happy. That’s why we have 
Thanksgiving Day. Won’t all of 
you join in singing some good 
harvest songs, songs that express 
our gratitude to God for all his 
blessings. Miss will lead us. 


Suggested Songs 

Come, Ye Thankful People, Come 
Swing the Shining Sickle 
Father, We Thank Thee 


Ancient Egypt 


HELEN KITCHELL EVANS 


Egypt flows a 
mighty river called the Nile. 
Each year this river overflows. 
It brings new soil onto the land 
and when the river goes down 
this new soil stays. Because of 
this, the lands of Egypt along the 
Nile are very rich. 

The ancient Egyptians made 
large holes in the ground and 
when the river came up and over 
the land the holes were filled with 
water. This water was saved and 
used to water crops in times 
when needed. 

These ancient people grew 
barley, wheat, lettuce, cotton, 
beans, peas, onions, flax, radishes, 
figs, dates and many other things. 
How do we know? They left a 
great many pictures in tombs for 
us to see. Also some articles have 
been kept all these years in the 
tombs. 

The Egyptians hunted with 
bows and arrows. They killed 
wild ducks, geese, deer, rabbits 
and goats for food. 

Monkeys were taught to work. 
Can you imagine what a monkey 
could do? He picked figs. Several 
monkeys would be turned into a 
tree. They picked the figs and 
dropped them into a basket. I ex- 
pect the monkeys ate a fig now 
and then like boys do when they 
pick cherries. 

The ancient Egyptians learned 
to write. Before writing was in- 
vented people had to hand down 
things learned by word of mouth. 


The first writing was done in pic- 
tures. The writing was done with 
pen and ink but the pen was just 
a reed cut to a sharp point. The 
ink was soot and water mixed 
together with some gummy juices 
to make it thick. They wrote on a 
plant called papyrus. The plant 
sometimes grew ten feet high. 
Can you see where the word 
paper came from? Yes, from this 
plant, papyrus. 

The Egyptians took this plant, 
split its stem into thin strips. 
These strips were laid side by 
side to the proper width. Then 
shorter pieces were laid on top of 
this crosswise. Then this was 
soaked in water and, while wet, 
pounded into one piece. When 
this dried it formed a sort of yel- 
low paper on which ink could be 
used. 

The Egyptians were the first 
to use metal. They made axes, 
arrowheads, spears, hammers 
and chisels out of copper. Later 
they learned to mix tin and cop- 
per together, and as a result they 
had bronze. They found this 
metal much stronger than tin or 
copper alone. 

They also used gold. The doors 
and parts of the temple walls 
were coated with gold leaf. They 
hammered the gold into a thin 
sheet to form this gold leaf. 
Many beautiful vases made of 
gold or silver have been found in 
the ruins of the old temples. 

Glass dishes have been found 


HOMES 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Horses live in stables, 
Cows live in the barn, 
Pigs stay in the pigsty 
Where each is safe from 
harm. 


Bees are found in beehives, 
Birds live in a nest, 
Dogs live in a kennel, 
Each thinks his home the 
best. 


Bears and lions live in dens, 
Tigers have a lair, 
Monkeys build their homes in 
trees. 
And climb ’most anywhere. 


in the ground along the Nile, se 
we know the Egyptians learned 
how to make glass. Glass, you 
know, is made of sand. Some 
times sand, soda, lime or salt is 
melted over a very hot fire until 
it is like thick syrup. While the 
glass is still hot it can be blown 
into various shapes in much the 
same way as you blow up a balloon. 

When Egypt is mentioned we 
always think of the Great Pyra- 
mids. These Pyramids were built 
by slaves who worked for many 
years to build them by hand. 
They were used in which to bury 
the Kings. The largest built was 
ordered by King Khufu. It is 451 
feet high and covers 13 acres of 
ground. 

Perhaps you will want to read 
more about the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. You will find they knew a 
great deal that we think of todas 
as being new. 
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Classroo 


Roll Pencil 
~— This Way 


Let’s Make Fooling Pictures 


pictures might be 
called “fooling pictures.” They 
don’t really move. They are still 
pictures, which flash on and off so 
fast they fool our eyes and we 
think we see the pictures move. 
This experiment shows how mov- 
ing pictures fool us. 

On one side of a piece of stiff 
cardboard, 6 inches square, draw 
a bird with wings raised as in the 
illustration. On the other side, 
draw the other bird. Use ink or 
heavy black crayon. And be sure 
both birds are centered on the 
eard. 

Now cut two slits, 144 inches 
long and 1 inch apart, near the 
bottom of the cardboard square. 
Slip the point of a long pencil up 
through the slits to make a handle 
as illustrated. To make the bird 
appear to fly, hold the pencil up- 
right between the palms of the 
hands. Whirl the pencil and card 
by sliding the palms back and 
forth with the pencil between 
them. 

Other interesting “fooling pic- 
tures” might be a girl jumping 
rope, Or a windmill turning. Be 
sure the two pictures show only 
the figure’s moving parts in dif- 
ferent positions on the card. 


A Weather Riddle 
(Guess the words for the blanks 
that make the poem rhyme.) 
A blanket white I spread below, 
Upon the earth. My name is 
(snow) 
[ beat against your window 
pane, 
And wake the flowers. I am 
You find me smooth, and very nice 
For winter skating. Call me 
While I paint pictures, without 
cost, 
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m Stunts for November 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


On all your windows. Iam 


(frost) 


Frozen raindrops in the street— 
I sting your faces. I am 


(sleet) 


Let’s Play Who-Am-I? 

This game combines a good time 
with useful drills in almost any 
subject. To illustrate, suppose the 
game is played for a review in 
geography. The leader prepares in 
advance one slip of paper for each 
player, on which are written the 
names of different countries stud- 
ied, state capitals, etc. Write one 
name on each slip of paper. 

Pin a slip on the back of each 
player. Line the players up with 
their backs to a wall. In a large 
group, the players may be divided 
into two groups, each of which 
plays the game on opposite sides 
of the room. The player at the 
head of the line steps forward and 
stands so the others can read the 
name on his back. Then he faces 
them and asks each player down 
— row one question about him- 
self. 

The object of his questions is to 
find out what country, city, etc., 
is written on his back. The others 
are not allowed to speak, but may 
answer only by shaking their 
heads to signify yes or no. When a 
player guesses his identity, he sits 
down. If he asks everybody in the 
row a question and still does not 
guess what he represents, he takes 
his place at the foot of the row. 

After all have had a turn, those 
still standing in line must pay a 
forfeit. They may have to make a 
list of all the countries, wash the 
blackboards or rake the play- 
ground. 


A Snake Race 

This exciting race makes drill- 
work in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication or division an inter- 
esting pastime. Some of the class 
may run the race at the black- 
board; others at their seats. On 
the board, or on a sheet of paper, 
each player first draws a long, 
wavy line to represent a snake. 
At the left end, draw a head. 

Above the snake, have the play- 
ers write whatever numbers the 
leader reads to them. If the drill 
is in addition, a plus sign is writ- 
ten after each number as shown 
in the illustration. Any other sign 
may be substituted. 

At the starting signal, each 
player adds the first two numbers 
mentally and writes the sum 
under the second number. (If the 


drill is in subtraction, he would 
write the difference instead.) 
Then he immediately adds the sec- 
ond and third numbers and writes 
their sum under the third number, 
and so on to the end of the snake’s 
tail. 

The instant a player writes 
down the final sum, he raises his 
pencil in the air. The leader jots 
down the players’ initials in the 
order they finish. Afterwards, the 
leader reads the correct answers 
in order. They can easily be 
checked because all appear be- 
neath the snake. An incorrect an- 


swer puts any player out of the 
race, 


Fun With Match Boxes 

Little girls will enjoy making 
this match box cradle, while boys 
may prefer to make the trinket 
chest for small belongings. The 
materials required are some emp- 
ty safety match boxes, scraps of 
wallpaper and some buttons. 

For the cradle, use two of the 
cardboard containers which hold 
the matches. Cut one in half. Set 
the half upright in one end of the 
other box and fasten it in place 
with paste as illustrated. 

Cut two rockers of light card- 
board and paste them to the ends 
of this box. Cover the cradle in- 
side and out with pretty wall- 
paper. 

The trinket chest is merely a 
stack of three or four match 
boxes. Their covers are fastened 
together securely by pasting a 
strip of wallpaper around them as 
illustrated. Sew a button on one 
end of each box to serve as a 
drawer-pull. 
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Planning the Reading Diet 


I HAD been appointed Chair- 
man of the Maple Heights Ele- 
mentary School library commit- 
tee. 

At that time there were only a 
few well-worn volumes in the 
small “‘closet-room” which we had 
reserved for our supplementary 
reading material. Truly, we had 
two sets of nationally-known en- 
cyclopedias. Strangely, these were 
still new, though they were every 
bit of five years old. 

Our committee had an impor- 
tant job before us. The P. T.A. had 
given us a sum of money, care- 
fully specified “library money.” As 
chairman, I would guide the other 
committee members in the selec- 
tion of this supplementary read- 
ing for the entire school. I realized 
immediately that there was far 
more involved than merely taking 
some of the many book-lists which 
every teacher has in her hands, 
and checking off those books which 
sounded attractive. 

I went home that first night 
after my appointment and I sat by 
my desk with a pencil and paper 
before me. Thoughts ran through 
my mind. 

These books—not textbooks— 
but these books which were to be 
read’ simply for fun and pleasure 
were important to those elemen- 
tary children. There is nothing 
more important in the life of a 
growing child than the proper se- 
lection of reading material. Just 
as he needs food for his growing 
body, so he needs food for his 
growing mind. As a mother puts 
the proper ingredients in a pud- 
ding for her child, just so a teach- 
er puts the proper books in the 
hands of her students. 

It is said that Henry Clay’s 
mother bought the boy books with 
her earnings at the washtub. 

Horace Mann has said, “A 
house without books is like a room 
without windows. No parent has a 
right to bring up his children 
without surrounding them with 
books if he has the means to buy 
them.” 

Here, let me urge both the 
mother and the teacher to teach 
the important lesson to the chil- 
dren of the care and treatment of 
books. They are friends and are to 
be treated as such. 

First, I thought of the students 
as individuals. There was little 
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Timothy who loved animals. He 
would like Bambi; there was Sue 
who liked fairy stories; there was 
John in the sixth grade who 
craved excitement and adventure. 
How he would enjoy The Adven- 
ture of Robin Hood, and The Story 
of Dr. Doolittle, and the Jungle 
Books; for the smallest first-grad- 
ers, the Peter Rabbit stories and 
When We Were Young by Milne 
and dozens of others. 

I must have some sort of system 
about this task before me, I de- 
cided. I would consider the entire 
group of students in a single pe- 
riod, say five or six years old—or 
even younger—to twelve years of 
age. That includes all of the ele- 
mentary years of school-work. 
Past twelve years of age, the se- 
lection of his reading matter will 
become the child’s own responsi- 
bility. If his early training has 
been adequate, he will continue to 
select the best in reading. 

In the study of a reading pro- 
gram it is most important to know 
the main types of stories, how and 
why they should be selected. If 
only five books could be bought 
during the above stated age pe- 
riod, I would suggest one book of 
each of the following types: (1) 
nature or animal stories, (2) fairy 
stories, (3) a volume of simple 
biographical stories, (4) Bible 
stories, and (5) a book of child- 
life stories. It is not the number 
of books the child reads, which 
help him to grow and become well- 
informed, but the number of well- 
chosen books with which he is 
familiar. It is only when books 
have been read and re-read that 
they become a part of a child’s life. 

The books for the youngest 
group of readers—the six-year- 
olds—must be books with large, 
easy-to-read print, attractive pic- 
tures, clear and simple, and 
sturdy, durable bindings. I would- 
n’t forget the linen ABC books and 
a good Mother Goose Rhyme Book. 
Remember that first-graders do 
not begin reading the first day of 
school, nor even the first weeks. 
Nevertheless they must have 
books. 

As a child grows he will enjoy 
nature and = animal _ stories. 
Through these stories he gets in- 
formation and is brought closer 
to the world all around him. There 
are stories of birds, cubby bears, 


jack-rabbits, ants and crickets as 
well as stories of our domesti- 
cated animals. There are numer- 
ous dog stories. A well-selected 
collection of dog stories will instill 
in a child the love for all dumb 
beasts. Black Beauty, the story of 
a horse, is a tale no child ten or 
twelve years old should be allowed 
to miss. Let him own the book and 
read it over and over. Osa John- 
son, the noted woman explorer, 
has written an interesting book 
for children called Jungle Pets. 
She tries to create a love for all 
wild animals. After reading the 
book a child no longer has the 
false belief that most wild ani- 
mals are vicious and harmful. 

In connection with nature sto- 
ries, it might be interesting to tell 
about a little boy I know. After 
hearing the story of Little Half 
Chick (you remember that is the 
story of the chick who was naugh- 
ty and who had to spend the rest 
of his life stuck up on a church 
steeple), I noticed tears streaming 
down the child’s cheeks. “But I 
don’t want Little Half Chick to 
be stuck up on that church steeple. 
He wouldn’t be happy,” he wailed. 
And in a fashion of my own, I had 
to change the ending of that story. 
His emotions and sympathy had 
been aroused—he was feeling the 
story. There are many other sto- 
ries he will feel. 

I can’t imagine any child of 
school-age without a fairy story 
book. Every growing child goes 
through a period of imagination— 
it is their Land of Make-Believe. 
The years have made Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales and the Tales from 
Grimm more popular. 

When I suggest biographies for 
children, I don’t mean lengthy vol- 
umes giving the life histories of 
great men and women, but, rather, 
short stories depicting striking 
incidents in the lives of our great 
heroes. Such incidents are found 
in the lives of Edison, Mark 
Twain, Lincoln, Washington, 
Louisa Alcott and many others. 
Just how much the story of a 
hero’s life influences a young per- 
son is difficult to estimate but 
where there are stories of deter- 
minations and persistency, there 
must surely be some good effect. 
This will be a most difficult type 
of reading to choose. The author’s 
interpretation and the manner of 
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presentation are very important. 

Here, let me add that it is 
most important that the teacher 
be acquainted with the books she 
selects for her schoolroom or her 
library. 

During the early school years a 
child is formulating his future re- 
ligious belief. He can have no bet- 
ter guide than a simple Bible story 
book, preferably one with impres- 
sive, instructive pictures. These 
simple stories of Moses, David and 
Jesus will go with him through 
life. At this period in life, more 
than ever, first impressions are 
lasting. A Bible story book is also 
chosen with extreme care. 

Stories of other boys and girls 
of this country and of other coun- 
tries must not be overlooked. As 
the child grows he must be 
taught that all peoples of the 
earth are neighbors; they have 
their customs and he has his. Con- 
fucius said, “In the four seas all 
men are brothers.” If all children 
could be taught to believe that, 
who knows but that a world peace 
and brotherhood could be attained. 
Eskimos, Indians, Heidi, the little 
Swiss girl—they are all interest- 
ing subjects. The stories of our 
Negro children are not to be over- 
looked. Little Black Sambo, how 
the children love him! 


Mest books of children’s poems 
are difficult for the child to read 
for himself but surely a teacher 
will want to read lovely poems to 
her children. She will help them to 
see the charming pictures and to 
help them to get the thoughts. 
Stevenson’s Child’s Garden of 
Verse will never grow old. 


There might be a long discus- 
sion of children’s magazines now 
sold at the newsstands. Most of 
them are good. Much of that ma- 
terial is up-to-date. A child would 
like them for the same reasons 
that a grown-up would. 

Now I turn to a most controver- 
sial subject. I consider it of so 
much importance that it cannot be 
skipped. Shall children be allowed 
to read the current so-called ‘“‘com- 
ic” books which are found by the 
dozens on the newsstands? I would 
say yes—to a certain extent. 
“Comic” is a misnomer for some 
of these books. Recently I exam- 
ined one which goes by the name 
of American Heroes. I have never 
seen a more instructive book. Walt 
Disney’s Donald Duck is as whole- 
some reading as you can find. Let 
me give a word of warning, how- 
ever ; this type of book must posi- 
tively be selected with utmost 
care, but do select some of them, 
the child needs some of this read- 


ing to make a balanced reading 
diet. It’s the “spice” in his reading. 

How can a teacher, and even a 
mother, best put this reading pro- 
gram over? First, I would say by 
being interested in the child’s 
reading. Don’t just tell him to read 
so-and-so. An interested teacher 
has an interested child. Discuss 
stories and story people with the 
children. Tell them why you like 
some characters and dislike others 
and be sure to be considerate of 
their opinions. If a teacher wants 
her students to love books she will 
help them to get an ample supply; 
she will see to it that interesting 
books are always lying about wait- 
ing for them. She will encourage 
parents to provide reading matter 
during vacations. 


VISITING THE HOUSE 
OF BOOKS 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


It’s fun to go to the House of 

Books, 

And read and read and read. 

But there are rules to keep in 
mind; 

Yes, several rules, indeed. 


Remember, first, that silence is 

A most important rule. 

And every book deserves the 
care 

You’ve learned about in school. 


Make sure your hands are dry 
and clean. 

Never fold a page. 

(These are really simple rules 
For folks of reading age.) 


Close the book up carefully” 
As soon as you are through. 

Never stuff things in between. 
That’s.very wrong to do. 


Never write in any book. 

Keep it fresh and neat. 

Return the book where it be- 
longs. 

Don’t leave it on a seat. 


If you would go to the House of 

Books 

And be most welcome there, 

Remember all the rules you 
know 

And treat the books with care. 


Children should be allowed to 
check out the books from the li- 
brary. They like to read aloud to 
parents. Don’t be surprised if 
the parents read the books them- 


selves, too, I’ve seen an old 
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white-haired Granddaddy sitting 
before the fire reading Winnie the 
Pooh! A child with books to en- 
tertain him is more content at 
home. Evenings at home with the 
entire family circle reading is a 
scene which should not be so rare. 

I cannot over-emphasize the 
fact that a proper reading diet for 
the child is as important as a 
proper food diet. A healthy mind 
as well as a healthy body is what 
we want for our children. 


Classification of Children’s Books 
According to Types 


(Partial list) 


Title Author Publisher 
(1) NATURE AND ANIMAL STORIES 


The Tale of Peter 


Rabbit Potter Warne 
Bambi Salten Grosset 
Black Beauty Sewell Grosset 
The Story of Dr. 

Doolittle Lofting Stokes 
Burgess Bird Book for 

Children Burgess Little 
Wild Animals I Have 

Known Seton Scribner 
Insect Stories Kellogg Appleton- 

Century 

Beautiful Joe Saunders Grosset 
(2) STORIES 

Fairy Tales Andersen Mac- 

millas 

English Fairy Tales Steel Macmillan 


Wonder Book and 


Tanglewood Tales Haw- 
thorne Houghtos 
Old Fashioned Fairy 
Tales Ewing Harcourt 
Home Fairy Tales Mace Harper 


(3) BIOGRAPHICAL STORIES 


Boyhood Stories of 


Famous Men Dunlap Appleton- 
Girlhood Stories of Century 

Famous Women Dunlap Appleton- 
Heroes Every Child Century 

Should Know Wright Grosset 
Our Presidents James Macmillas 
Good Stories for Great 

Birthdays Jenkins Houghton 


American Hero Stories March Houghtor 


(4) BIBLE STORIES 


Bible Stories to Read 
and Tell (Old Testa- 


ment ) Olcott Houghton 
Old Old Tales from the 


Old Old Book Smith 
The Illustrated Bible 
Story Book (New 

Testament) 

Stories From the Life 
of Christ (New 
Testament ) 


Doubleday 
Loveland Rand 


Kelman Dutton 


(5) CHILD-LIFE STORIES 


Little Black Sambo Bannerman Stokes 


Tom Sawyer Twain Harper 
Hans Brinker Dodge Scribner 
Heidi Spryri Houghton 
Jan of the Windmill Ewing Harcourt 
Little Women 

(Illustrated by Jessie 

Willcox Smith) Alcott Little 
Understood Betty Canfield Holt 
Toby Tyler Kaler Harper 


Chi-Wee, The Adven- 
tures of a Little 


Indian Girl Moon Doubleday 


=== 
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Corn as a Food 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


For Reading and Discussion: Its History 


It is during this month of November that we are reminded of the first Thanks- 
giving and the part which corn played in the early settlement of our country. 
Corn, as you no doubt know, was the only cereal which the early explorers 
and settlers found growing in America. All of the other grains have been 
brought from other lands. Corn was raised in all of the thirteen colonies and 
we know that many more of the Pilgrims would have died during that first 
hard winter on the shores of the bleak Atlantic if it had not been for the fact 
that the Indians fed them corn. 


Before Columbus discovered America, nobody in Europe had ever seen corn. 
Columbus carried some of the grain back to Spain and from Spain the magic 
of corn spread throughout Europe and into Africa. Nearly all the Indians in 
America raised corn when the country was discovered. Those tribes, living in 
the Andes Mountains of South America, had cultivated it from ancient times. 
In Mexico corn was then, as it is today, the chief food of the Indians. Corn 
was as important to the settlers of Virginia as it was to the Pilgrims in Massa- 
chusetts. As those early pioneers moved westward, the area of the corn pro. 
duction grew larger. So today, cor is raised in every state in this country 
but the leading corn states are Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Min. 
nesota, Nebraska and Texas. Nearly one hundred million acres of land in 
the U. S. are planted in corn each year. As a nation, we raise a greater 
amount of corn than of any other product. It is grown on three-fourths of the 
millions of farms in this country and is more valuable than all of the other 
crops put together. | 


TO THINK ABOUT 


1. Why do you suppose corn is considered more valuable than all of the 
other crops put together? Why is it especially valuable today? 


2. With the help of your geography, can you locate all of the corn states? 
3. Can you make a list of five foods made from corn? 


4. Do you know of any things besides food that contains corn? 
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Uses for Corn 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Corn has many uses and its by-products are numerous. The greatest value 
of corn is probably as fodder for farm animals, especially the hogs. People. 
also, eat a great deal of corn. Much of it is crushed into hominy or ground 
into corn meal of which johnny cake, griddle cakes and puddings are made. 
Corn is also steam cooked, rolled or toasted to make breakfast cereals. 
Canned corn is a popular diet. So is succotash which is a mixture of corn 
and lima beans. 


Millions of bushels of corn each year are manufactured into all kinds of by- 
products. Corn contains a great deal of starch which is used for laundry pur- 
poses. Powdered and roasted starch is used in the making of paste and 
mucilage which we find on our postage stamps and envelopes. Corn oil. 
taken from the dried and cooked germs of com, is used in making paints, var- 
nishes and soaps. Corn oil is, also, used in the making of a preparation that 
looks like rubber and is used for rubber soles, erasers, and parts of automo- 
bile tires. Grain alcohol is made from shelled corn and is used to put into our 
radiators to keep the water from freezing. 


Then, there are the corn cobs which are used for fuel, while the husks and 
stalks are used in stiffening mattresses and horse collars. Knowing these facts 
about various uses of corn in peace times, we can imagine how extremely val- 
uable corn is to a nation at war. 


QUESTIONS 


. Can you name four articles which you use daily in your classroom that 
are made from some part of corn? 


. Can you name four articles which you use daily in your homes that are 
made from corn? 


. Can you name four kinds of cereal made from corn? 
. Can you name four foods that contain corn or corn flour? 


. Can you make a list of by-products manufactured from corn? 
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PICTURE PUZZLE 


AY) 
20° 


Who am I? Follow the numbers with your pencil. Color me. 
People like me for Thanksgiving. 


Write my name here 


See Page 64 for lastructions 
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ANIMAL PAPER CUT-OUTS 


Louise D. Tessin 


HEANY OUT- 
LINES ADD 
STRENGTH 
AND 
CHARACTER 
TO WORK. 


BE SURE 


ALL LEGS 
BEND AT 
THE SAME 
DRAW AND COLOR ANIMALS ON WHITE OR LEVEL...A 
TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER, PASTING 
CUT OUT CAREFULLY. SI fF FLAPS ALSO 
BEND BACK 
A 
PASTING RE AT 
FLAPS. SAME LEVEL..B 


MOUNT ON 


manne j 


CARD. 
a WHEN MOUNTING ANIMALS ON 
CARDS, BEND HIND LEGS BACK AT 
SLIGHT ANGLE. THE LATTER THUS 
FORM A BRACE FOR THE 
STANDING FIGURES 


1. TWO HIND LEGS BEND 
BACK TOGETHER. 
BEND 


END 
— LEGS B 


3. QNE HIND LEG BALANCES THE 4. ONE HINO LEG 
OTHER THREE. BALANCES TWO 
OTHER LEGS. 
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See Page 64 for Instractions 
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TURKEY, GEESE AND DUCKS Helen Strimple ‘ 


See this big turkey? The farmer has two geese. 
He has pretty feathers. Geese lay large eggs. 
He says, “Gobble! Gobble!” Color their feet orange. 
Color the turkey gobbler. Color their bills orange. 
This is a hen egg. This is a duck egg. This is a goose egg. 


Ducks like to swim. 


Baby ducks are called 
ducklings. 


Color them yellow. 


Color the feet and bills of the big 
ducks yellow. 
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He OUR FARM ANIMALS Helen Strimple 


This pig is quite fat. 


What do you think he is 


eating? 


Draw a picture of this pig. 


big 


How many pigs do you see in the picture? 

The pigs are drinking milk. 

Pigs like milk very much. 

Pigs eat corn, too. 

The pigs are drinking their milk from a trough. 
Pigs are one of our sources of meat. 

We get bacon, pork chops and roast pork from pigs. 
Can you name other meats which come from pigs? 
Pigs have small eyes and little curly tails. 

Color one pig red-brown. 

One pig has black spots. 

One pig has red spots. 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers are Doing to 


A Spelling Incentive 


Eacu child is given a card- 
board chart, 9 x 12 in size. They 
then rule off five equal spaces at 
the left margin and sufficient 
spaces across the top to mark off 
the dates for a period of a month 
or term. At the left they mark in 
the spaces from top to bottom: 
A, B, C, D, E. With this chart in 
hand, each child colors in his own 
space according to his daily grade. 
It is usually decided by the class 
what color is to be used for each 
grade. For instance, we use red 
for A, orange for B, blue for C, 
green for D and black for E. Of 
course the teacher still keeps her 
own record so that errors made by 
the children will in no way affect 
a later report card mark. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Take Home Only Good Papers 


WE have found by consulting 
with parents that their children 
will do everything possible to hide 
their school papers which are not 
marked with an A or B, etc. They 
will throw them away or in other 
words, “loose” them on the way 
home. They will “forget” them if 
no other means works. Why teach 
the children to be deceptive? Why 
make them carry unsuccessful 
papers home only to be punished 
for them? We have decided to 
change our methods so they will be 
encouraged to produce only good 
papers. We tell the children that 
no paper under C can be taken 
home and since the parents under- 
stand that if no papers are forth- 
coming they are not good enough, 
everything works out well. Many 
parents hang up these good papers 
in the child’s room at home and 
the whole family become inter- 
ested. The bad papers are cor- 
rected, done over, etc., right in 
the classroom. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Lost and Found 


WE have spent a great deal of 
time trying to find the owners of 
lost and found articles, so we de- 
cided to have one large container 
where all such material should be 
placed. To maintain orderliness 


Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Note: Contributions for this 
Department are always wel- 
come. The everyday classroom 
help which they represent has 
proved valuable and popular. 


We want to hear from you, 
our individual reader, telling 
how you solved a teaching prob- 
lem, how you are expressing new 


ideas in developing the regular 
subjects of the course of study. 


Manuscripts should be typed; 
if seasonal, submitted three 
months in advance. For all con- 
tributions used we will send one 
dollar upon publication. 


Address: AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield 2, Mass. 


and keep the room attractive, we 
change the container each month. 
For example, during the month of 
November we constructed a box 
in the shape of a turkey. A pump- 
kin, naturally, was used in Oc- 
tober, etc. In January we used a 
snowball, in February a valentine 
heart. It really is surprising 
how quickly even the smaller 
children learn to make this device 
a practical one. 


—CAROLYN TOWLE 


Staying After School 


Not so long ago, the child 
who stayed after school was 
either bad or dumb. In the past 
few years the tables have turned 
and now the child who stays after 
school is good and often bright. 
Most of the remedial work and 
the control of conduct is carried 
on during the regular school 
hours. These matters have be- 
come the curricula of the school 
instead of the extra-curricula, as 
they might be called. 

After school this is what I see: 
John and Jim putting the library 
in order; Mary making scenery; 
Jack taking care of pencils. I may 
also see: Helen finishing a story; 
Tom writing spelling words to 
take-home. But whatever goes on 


is apt to be work which the chil- 
dren feel the need for carrying 
on to answer some group need or 
individual need. There is little of 
the punishment or penalty notion 
left in “staying after school.” The 
swing around has been from the 
teacher’s pest to the teacher’s pet 
in after-school hours. A change 
of face that has sweetened the end 
of the day for children and teach- 
ers alike. 

On the whole this wholesome 
condition has come about by rea- 
son of the changed outlook on the 
schoolroom in general. It is fast 
becoming a second home and a 
happy second home, to be sure. 


—BERTHA G. RAMES 


The Child Acts as Teacher 


WRITING papers are daily 
improving since I began to use this 
device. Each day after the papers 
are written I choose the child who 
has made the greatest improve- 
ment for his ability ; or occasional- 
ly I choose the writer of the best 
paper. Then, together we choose 
the papers worthy of a stamp sten- 
cil, commenting on each paper. 
The child chosen then becomes 
“teacher” and stamps each paper 
with an ink picture. They are all 
anxious for the day when they 
may become “teacher” and I[ sel- 
dom find more than four papers 
out of twenty-six that are not de 
serving a stencil for marked im- 
provement. 


—HARRIET L. STROBECK 


Improve Your Room 


Ask the children if they know 
of any way to improve the room. 
Tell the children that it is their 
room and you want hem to make 
it look as nice as can be. If they do 
have ideas ask them to write them 
on a piece of paper and drop it in 
the box at the rear of the room. 
(Place a box with a slit in it on the 
table.) 

You will be surprised how many 
good ideas the children will have. 
One boy noticed there was a crack 
in the corner of the room and he 
— placing a picture over 
it. 

A girl] thought a curtain on the 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps — Continued 


book case would improve that and 
it did. 

Another pupil suggested that 
we have a shelf made for our 
plants, while still another suggest- 
ed a library table placed at the 
rear so that when their work was 
finished they could go back to the 
library table and read books. 

This idea made the children 
think and it also taught them new 
words and how to spell them. 

Those who submitted workable 
ideas had their names placed on 
the board with a star beside it. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


Alphabet Health Booklets 


THE children in the third 
grade enjoyed making an Alpha- 
bet Health Booklet. They used 
construction paper with card- 
board covers. Cutting out the let- 
ters of black construction paper 
of “Alphabet Health Booklet,” 
they pasted it on the cover. 


Each child made up his own 
booklet, using either a fruit, vege- 
table or some food that was good 
for the health as follows: 

A stands for Apricots 

B for Broccoli or Butter 

C for Chinese Cabbage 

D stands for Dates 

E for Eggs 

F for Fruits so needed in our 

diet 

G stands for Greens 

H for Honey, which now 

takes the place of sugar 

And so on until the Alphabet 
is complete. The children enjoy 
doing this and they learn how to 
spell new words. It also teaches 
them to think. 

When the books were finished 
they were placed on the table so 
that when guests came into the 
room they would look at them. 

The children knew they would 
be placed there and so did their 
best work. 


—HELEN C. LARGE 


A Pleasant Corner 
ARRANGE an attractive cor- 
ner in the front of the schoolroom 
for the children to look at when 
they raise their eyes from their 
books. Flowers and pictures al- 
ways appeal to children, so why 
not combine them? 

First place a small table or 
stand in a corner in the front of 
the room. On the table place a 
bouquet of flowers or a house 
plant. Above the table hang an at- 


tractive picture. The combination 
of the flowers and the picture will 
add interest to both. 

The picture chosen may be the 
one that is being used for picture 
study. Or it may be chosen with 
the season of the year or ap- 
proaching holidays in mind. 
Change the picture once a week. 
Soon the children will watch for 
the new picture. They may bring 
attractive and suitable magazine 
pictures from home for this pur- 
pose. Usually colored pictures are 
favorites. 

Flowers are more difficult to se- 
cure than are pictures, but the ef- 
fort is very worthwhile. In fall 
there are still wild flowers and 
garden flowers. Leaves, rose hips, 
evergreens, ripe grasses or grains, 
cattails, and everlastings are some 
possibilities for outdoor bouquets. 

At Christmas time use tradi- 
tional holly, evergreens, and poin- 
settias, under a Madonna picture. 

In midwinter use potted plants, 
everlastings, or artificial flowers. 
With artificial flowers, it is possi- 
ble to keep on hand several bou- 
quets to be used one at a time, thus 
avoiding montony. It is also possi- 
ble to gild pine cones, dried seed 
pods, such as poppies, or dried 
grasses or grains, for use as win- 
ter bouquets. This is the time of 
year when bouquets are most dif- 
ficult to secure, and yet are most 
appreciated. 

Pickle or mustard jars may be 
painted by the children for use as 
vases. For a table cover, use a 
fresh paper napkin or a doily. 

Something of the outdoors will 
be brought into the schoolhouse 
with this stand. The weekly 
change in picture and flowers will 
keep the children interested. They 
love change, and anything that 
stays the same will soon cease to 
be noticed by them. 

The whole impression given by 
the stand and the picture above it 
should be one of freshness and 
beauty. So change it often and 
keep it immaculate. Possibly an 
older child would welcome the 
privilege of arranging the picture 
and flowers occasionally. 

—VERA LUND PRAAST 


Time on a Pie Pan . 

A PIE pan, one with a center 
lever that rotates to loosen pies, 
will help a child to learn to tell 
the time of day. At the outer edge 
of the pan, mark the hours (in 
Arabic numerals at first) in the 


position they occupy on a clock 
Using the lever as the hour hand, 
the child will soon learn to locate 
the “hour.”” Then insert a paste- 
board (or metal) hand in the cen- 
ter hole along with the other hand, 
and he can master the complexi- 
ties of both “hour” and “minutes,” 
the latter being marked off for 
each five-minute period. 
—J. C. BAKER 


Musical Picture Show 


IN developing courtesy and 
proper behavior among groups, 
actual attendance at the school 
picture show and at school convo- 
cations tends to stress proper at- 
titudes and habits. 

A musical picture show creates 
a great deal of interest in group 
activities and in developing co- 
operation. The picture show films 
can be planned by the children. 
A favorite film can be made of 
pictures illustrating Mother Goose 
Rhymes. These pictures can be 
pasted on the picture show reel in 
the correct order to correspond 
with the Mother Goose songs on 
the Victrola records. 

As the records are played some 
child selected from the group can 
turn the film. The other children 
can be the audience. 

Taking turns buying tickets for 
the show, practice in acting as 
ushers, ticket sellers and produc- 
ers and being polite listeners at 
the show all tend to develop 
courtesy. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


The Dismissal Period 
N our school we found that 
the children were wasting so much 
time over their “getting-ready-to- 
go-home”’ period that it was get- 
ting to the point where it became 
a long, drawn-out session—with 
my waiting unnecessarily for 
them to be ready to be dismissed. 
I finally devised the method of 
playing a victrola recerd while 
they were preparing to go home 
and setting up for their goal, the 
idea of “beating the band.” I 
usually played a peppy march and 
the results were astonishing. They 
vied with each other to see who 
could beat the band and be the 
first one ready to go home. The 
stragglers were soon brought up 
to attention. After a few weeks we 
discontinued this practice and 
then from time to time, as it is 
needed, or as they ask for it, we 
take it up again. 
—MARION SHORT ELMER 
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Orxz coul day when Mrs. 
Goose came out of her door she 
smelled smoke. Yes, there was 
Mrs. Squirrel, across the street, 
burning something. 

Mrs. Goose ran over there. 
‘What are you doing?” she asked. 

“Just having a bonfire. My yard 
is all neat now. I have raked up the 
dry leaves; and now I am burning 
them.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Mrs. Goose. 
[Then she looked toward Black 
Cat’s house. Smoke was curling up 
from his yard, too. 

So Mrs. Goose went to see what 
Black Cat was doing. 

“T am burning leaves,” he told 
her. “Mrs. Squirrel gave me the 
idea. I saw her; so | decided to 
have a bonfire, too. It is the thing 
to do in the fall.” 

“I’m going right home to have 
a bonfire, myself,” smiled Mrs. 
Goose. 

She found her rake; she began 
to work. Soon there was a little 
pile of crackly leaves in her back- 
vard. 

It was rather breezy. The leaves 
kept blowing away. Mrs. Goose 
would chase them, catch them, and 
nring them back again. Mrs. 


Bontfires in Animaltown 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Squirrel watched her do this. She 
called to Mrs. Goose, from her 
house, “Don’t wear yourself all 
out. If you keep running after 
leaves like that you’ll be tired 
when six o’clock comes. And, re- 
member, we are all going to that 
Animaltown dinner, in the school- 
house.” 

“T’ll remember,” said Mrs. 
Goose, “I’ll be there.”’ 

“Well, I’m going to stop work 
now, and have a little rest,” called 
Mrs. Squirrel. 

‘““And I’m going to keep on with 
my bonfire,’ said Mrs. Goose. 

Mrs. Goose found chasing leaves 
very exciting. She kept on with 
her work for a long time. When 
the bonfire finally burned way 
down, she threw a little water on 
it, and went into her house. It was 
late; she had to get ready for the 
dinner. She was tired and cross 
and all dusty and hot. 

When she got to the Animal- 
town schoolhouse her friends were 
already seated at the table. “Oh, 
here you are,” called Mrs. Squir- 
rel, ““You are just in time. Novem- 
ber is a Thankful month. We were 
all going to tell what we are thank- 
ful for.” 
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“Tt am thankful for my nice cart,” 


Mr. Goat told them. 


“Well,” said Mrs. Sheep, 
start it. I am thankful for my 
wooly covering. It keeps me so 
snug.” 

“And I am thankful for feath 
ers,” crackled Mrs. Hen. 

“And so are we,” giggled he: 
chicken daughters, Arabelle and 
Clarabelle. 

“Please pass the rolls,” said Mr 
Pig. (He kept on eating, right 
through all this.) 

Then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit said she 
was thankful for her children. 
Leaf, Clover, and Baby Bumps 
“Though they are always in a good 
deal of mischief,” she added. 

“They are in mischief now,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “They are un 
der the table.” 

Everyone waited, while Leaf. 
Clover and Baby Bumps were 
dragged out and put into their 
high chairs again. 

“What are you thankful for 
Lady Owl?” someone asked. 

“For my good little rocking 
chair by my fire,” she told them 

Then someone asked, “‘What are 
you thankful for, Mrs. Goose?” 

Mrs, Goose was still tired from 
chasing so many leaves. She hac 
hurried to get to the dinner, and 
that made her cross. So she said, 
“T am not thankful for anything.” 

Everyone looked shocked. Mrs. 
Squirrel said quickly, “Then I will 
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Mrs. Goose would chase them, catch them, and bring them back again. 
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tell you what I am thankful for. It 
is for having good neighbors— 
like Mrs. Goose and Mrs. Hen, on 
my right.” 

Everyone smiled. Old Lady Owl 
tried to help out by asking, “Mrs. 
Goose, did you hear that? Now 
have you thought of something to 
be thankful for?” 

Of course everyone hoped that 
Mrs. Goose would say, “I am 
thankful for my good neighbors, 
too.” But she did not. She only 
said, “No. I am not thankful for 
anything.” 

Everyone’ looked perfectly 
shocked again, even Mr. Pig, who 
stopped his spoon halfway to his 
mouth, with a bite of pudding in 
it. 

“I am thankful for my nice 
cart,” Mr. Goat told them, to keep 
things going nicely. 

But Mrs. Squirrel whispered to 
Mrs. Goose, “‘Come now, you can’t 
act this way. Here we are having 
a lovely dinner together, and you 
just keep on saying you are not 
thankful. What is the matter with 
you, anyway?” 

Then Three-Ducks said, “We 
are like Mrs. Squirrel—thankful 
for good neighbors. We have Mrs. 
Goose, to the left of us.” 

Everyone looked at Mrs. Goose. 
This was a good moment for her to 
say that she was thankful for 
Three-Ducks. But she just looked 
the other way. 

Then Black Cat rose from his 
chair at the end of the table, and 
said, “I am thankful for my good 
legs. I can walk and run so fast. I 
am going to take a little exercise 
now, and get up an appetite for 
the next course. I will be back in 
half-a-jiffy. Please excuse me.” , 

Everyone said, “All right—be 
sure and come right back, Black 
Cat,” and he left the room. 

Then they began to eat, and no 
one said very much, They were all 
thinking about Mrs. Goose, and 
how strangely she was acting. 
Mrs. Hen laughed and cackled, to 
try to make things happier. 

Then, all of a sudden, there was 
a skitter at the door, and back 
came Black Cat, looking very ex- 
cited. 

“Your house!” he said to Mrs. 
Goose. “Your cute little house!” 

“What’s the matter with my 
house?” she asked him. “Well, why 
don’t you tell me?” 

“T came right back to tell you 

—” said Black Cat. “There’s 
smoke, curling up—” 

“Oh, my house is on fire!’ cried 
Mrs. Goose, jumping to her feet. 

Of course everyone else jumped 

ip and ran out, too, and in a min- 


Then Black Cat ros 


ute they were at Mrs. Goose’s 
house. 

Then Old Lady Owl said, “‘No, it 
isn’t on fire. It just looks as though 
it were. The smoke is coming up 
from behind it.” 

“Yes, indeed,” whispered Black 
Cat to Mrs. Squirrel. “I almost 
thought it was on fire, myself.” 

“It’s just that old bonfire,” said 
Mrs. Goose. ““The wind whipped it 
up again.” 

They poured plenty of water on 
it, to put it out, and then they went 
back to finish their dinner. 

“Well,” said Old Lady Owl, 
“now let’s go on with the ‘Thank- 
fulness.’ ’ 

“IT am thankful for food,” 
grunted Mr. Pig, with his mouth 
full. 


MAKING BUTTER 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Aunt Tabitha makes butter 

In a fat old wooden churn, 

She pumps and thumps the 
handle 

Till the cream begins to turn 

Into little spots of gold, 

And soon—what do you think? 

We have a pound of butter, 

And fresh buttermilk to drink! 


e from his chair at the end of the table. 
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(But he needn’t have said that 
Everyone knew how he felt.) 

Mr. Gobbler said that he was 
especially thankful that he had a 
nice, safe General Grocery store, 
where he could keep busy all the 
time, for he had heard that No- 
vember was a very dangerous 
month for turkeys. 

“T am thankful for my job, too,’ 
said the dog postman, Tom Tow- 
ser. “I love licking envelopes anc 
stamps.” 

kiveryone noticed that Mrs 
Goose was smiling and when they 
all kept looking at her, she said. 
“IT know what you are expecting 
me to say. Well, I am thankful 
now !” 

“And so are the rest of us, that 
your bonfire didn’t set fire to your 
house,” said Mrs. Squirrel, kindly 

“And now we are all happy,” 
said Old Lady Owl. “Every single 
one of us feeling the same way.” 

“T want to ask a question,” Mrs 
Goose told them. “Black Cat, dic 
you really think my house war 
burning, or did you tell me that 
about the smoke curling up just to 
make me excited, so I would be 
thankful?” 

“Bonfires in Animaltown,” said 
Black Cat, drinking his tea 
“Leaves have a good smell.” 

“You are just changing the sub 
ject,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“Please pass the sugar,” saic 
Mr. Pig. 

“Let’s all go over to the edge of 
the Wild Woods and have an enor. 
mous bonfire, and dance around it, 
when dinner is over,” suggested 
Mrs, Squirrel. 

So they did. 


“Bonfires in Animaltown— 
When the leaves are dropping 
down—”’ 
that was the song they sang. 
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As Mrs. Brownie Duck was 
stacking the breakfast dishes one 
bright, sunshiny day in Novem- 
ber, her eyes suddenly fastened 
themselves on the calendar which 
hung on the wall above the sink, 
upon which she gave a horrified 
shriek and sank into the nearest 
chair. 

“Whatever is the matter, Mom- 
ma Duck?” cried her two duckling 
children, Luckie-Little and Duck- 
ie-Doodles, 

“Goodness gracious sakes’ 
alive,” gasped their mother, “‘here 
it is exactly two days before 
Thanksgiving and I thought it 
was at least a week away.” 

Whether that started Mrs. 
Brownie Duck off on the wrong 
foot or not, nobody knows, but 
the fact remains that something 
was wrong. 

“Run to Mr. Slappy Seal’s and 
get me some spices,”’ she snapped, 
at the same time giving Duckie- 
Doodles a little shove out of the 
door, “and you, Luckie-Little, go 
to Gran’ma Leghorn’s and fetch 
me some eggs—now hurry along.” 

It didn’t seem but the twinkling 
of an eye before they were back. 

“Mr. Slappy Seal said he was 
out of what you wanted, and he 
eouldn’t say when he would be get- 
ting any,” Duckie-Doodles rattled 
off all in one breath. 

“Gran’ma Leghorn didn’t have 
one single egg,” piped up Luckie- 
Little. 

It did seem as though, because 
Mrs. Brownie Duck was in such a 
dreadful hurry to get things done 
that year everything happened to 
hold her back. All the stores in 
Animal Town seemed to be out of 
this or out of that and it made 
Mrs. Brownie Duck so furious 
that it wasn’t safe to talk to her. 

It evidently was catching, too, 
for the two ducklings Luckie-Lit- 
tle and her brother Duckie-Doo- 
dles who usually got along so nice- 
ly began to quarrel between them- 
selves. They fought over whose 
turn it was to lick out the carrot 
bowl, who was ‘to wash the dishes, 
who should sweep the sidewalk, 
to tell the truth they argued from 
morning until night. Even when 
they were in bed and supposed to 
be fast asleep, they were still 
clashing about who should, or 
should not, have the place next to 
the window. 


Mrs. Brownie Duck’s Honored Guest 


HELEN BOYD 


The next day, which was the 
very day before Thanksgiving, 
many of Mrs. Brownie Duck’s 
good animal friends, on their way 


to market, would shout gaily 
through the window, “Hope you 
have a nice Thanksgiving.” 

Instead of returning the greet- 
ing Mrs. Brownie Duck would pre- 
tend that she didn’t hear, and 
when they were clear out of sight 
she would toss her head and mut- 
ter pettishly, “Nice Thanksgiving 
indeed—if they really meant it 
why didn’t they drop in and tell 
me it was almost upon us, instead 
of a week away as I thought. Why 
didn’t they,” she turned and ad- 
dressed her children in a stern 
way, “run in and offer to help, and 
bring with them some spices and 
eggs and other things that I 
needed so badly.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ’cause they can’t 
get them either,” taunted Duckie- 
Doodles. 

“He’s telling the truth, Mom- 
ma,” spoke up _ Luckie-Little. 
“Auntie Fluff told me she was 
having the most mixed-up 
Thanksgiving dinner she’d ever 
had. She said if she didn’t have 
this she put in that and she was 
— so hard she could hardly 
talk.” 

“What a sense of humor she 
must have,” remarked Mrs. 
Brownie Duck with biting sar- 
casm. 

At that moment Luckie-Little, 
who had been staring out of the 
window, shrieked, “Here comes 
Mascot—oh dear, his leg’s band- 
aged.” 

“He has to walk with a crutch,” 
exclaimed Duckie-Doodles in great 
concern, 

“Here you two, don’t stand star- 
ing out of the window, help me get 
this food out of sight,” screamed 
Mrs. Brownie Duck. “I had a hard 
enough time to get it without hav- 
ing to pass it out.” 

By this time Mascot, the black 
and white shepherd dog, had hob- 
bled up the steps and was tapping 
on the door with his crutch, call- 
ing cheerfully, “Anybody at 
home ?”’ 

“Tell him to come in,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Brownie Duck, “and 
keep talking to him while I think 
of a better place to put these 
things.” 

Later, when Mrs. Brownie Duck 
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entered the front room she found 
Duckie-Doodles and Luckie-Little 
listening big-eyed and _  open- 
beaked to Mascot’s wonderful ex- 
periences while in service. 

“I suppose you are glad to be 
home,” murmured Mrs. Brownie 
Duck by way of conversation. 

“Well, no, to tell the truth I’d 
rather be in the thick of it—and 
hope to be soon,” confided Mascot. 
“This here,” he touched his wound 
lightly, “will soon be all right and 
nothing to remind me I ever had it 
but a scar.” He grinned at all of 
them. 

“But I’m sure you must be glad 
to be home for Thanksgiving,” 
persisted Mrs. Brownie Duck. 

“Home, what home?” ques- 
tioned Mascot somewhat dejected- 
ly. “For the most part my folks 
are all in training and I’m staying 
with old Gran’p Shepherd for the 
time being.’ But almost at once he 
changed to a brighter, brisker 
note as he said, ‘‘Let’s not get to 
feeling sorry for ourselves—we 
should be so thankful— ” 

“I know what you’re going to 
say,” interrupted Mrs. Brownie 
Duck impatiently, “so thankful to 
have a roof over our heads and 
enough to eat. I have it dinned in 
my ears everywhere I go until I’m 
sick of the very sound of it.” 

For an answer Mascot flashed 

her a funny, queer sort of look and 
rose to his feet. 
, “I think I’d better be going,” 
he announced stiffly. “I'll call 
again to pay my respects before | 
leave for the front,” and he bowed 
himself out. 

He had no sooner left than 
Luckie-Little burst into the wild- 
est sobbing. 

“You didn’t even ask him to our 
house for Thanksgiving dinner.” 
She almost choked on the words. 

“He could tell us lots and lots of 
stories,’ chimed in Duckie-Doo- 
dles, ‘‘and besides,” he went on, “if 
it wasn’t for he and his buddies, 
maybe we wouldn’t be having any 
Thanksgiving dinner.” 

“T see, someone’s been talking 
to you, too,” Mrs. Brownie Duck 
gazed at her son sharply. “Now, 
let’s not have any more of this 
nonsense. My home’s my home, |! 
guess, and if I don’t want to throw 
it open to others, even if my own 
children try to force me to, I guess 
I don’t have to and I’d like to see 
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anybody try to make me, and 
what’s more I’m dismissing the 
matter from my mind this very in- 
stant.” 

But that was all very well to say 
as Mrs. Brownie Duck soon found 
out, and though she did her best to 
think of other things, Mascot and 
his wounded leg, without any of 
his folks near him, kept coming 
up before her. 

That night, which was the night 
before Thanksgiving, she tossed 
from side to side on her bed and 
couldn’t sleep. Accusing facts 
pounded and assailed her, demand- 
ing her to acknowledge their 
truth. 

The other animals were right— 
she might not be lying so snug and 
safe if it were not for Mascot, and 
the many others who had left Ani- 
mal Town to enter training school 
and then go on to active duty. No, 
indeed, she might not have enough 
to eat for herself and for her 
ducklings, either, if it were not for 
those valiant ones. 


“First thing in the morning I 
wil send Duckie-Doodles with an 
invitation to Mascot to have 
Thanksgiving dinner with us.” 


And the words were no sooner 
out of her mouth than her tossing 
about ceased, and Mrs. Brownie 
Duck fell asleep with a peaceful 
contented look on her face. 

The next morning, which was 
Thanksgiving morning, she sent 


Duckie-Doodles flying as fast as 
he could to get Mascot. 

When they came Mrs. Brownie 
Duck met them with a confused 
expression on her countenance. 

“You are most welcome. Indeed 
I am honored to have such a guest 
at my table,” she greeted Mascot 
warmly, “but—I don’t know how 
to tell you—you see I’ve asked you 
to dinner—only—I can’t find it— 
I hid it—and I can’t remember 
where I put it.” 

Mascot instead of being at all 
surprised laughed heartily. 

“Trouble with the pesky blue 
jays I take it. Don’t worry if you 
never find it. Anything you might 
offer me would serve as a ban- 
quet. I used to be the fussiest one 
about what I ate—I got over 
— and his eyes twinkled mer- 
rily. 

“That’s why I know you would 
appreciate a good Thanksgiving 
dinner.”’ Mrs. Brownie Duck was 
plainly distressed. 

“T see that it is troubling you,” 
Mascot remarked thoughtfully. 
“Let me try to help you—I dare- 
say you have looked in all the like- 
ly places such as pantry, ice box, 
oven and so on.” 

Mrs. Brownie Duck nodded 
assent. 

“Now, let’s try unlikely places 
such as chimneys, under the sofa, 
in the umbrella closet, inside the 
sewing machine,” chanted Mascot. 

Duckie-Doodles and Luckie-Lit- 
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tle, giggling so hard that the tears 
streamed down their faces, 
searched in all the different spots 
as Mascot directed, but all to no 
avail. 

When they had searched almost 
every spot they could think of a 
knock came at the back door. It 
was Mrs. Grey Owl with the two 
Owlets Bingie and Bangie and 
they were all carrying covered 
dishes. 

“We waited for you to come and 
get your dinner but you didn’t 
come, and I thought as it was get- 
ting around that time you’d want 
to be heating some of it up,” chat- 
tered Mrs. Grey Owl. 

“Did I—you mean,” began Mrs. 
Brownie Duck sheepishly. 

“Don’t try to make me believe 
that you had forgotten that you 
almost startled me out of my 
senses by rushing over yesterday 
and requesting me to keep your 
things in the ice box for you,” 
smirked Mrs. Grey Owl. Then, not 
waiting for an answer, she fav- 
ored Mascot with a stately bow, 
saying, “I took the privilege of 
adding a special beef dish for our 
friend here.” 

What a Thanksgiving dinner it 
turned out to be! Such laughter, 
such peace and complete harmony, 
such real joy and appreciation of 
the good things they were priv- 
ileged to enjoy, and none there 
felt all these blessings more than 
Mrs. Brownie Duck herself. 


Susie the Cat 


LUCIA CABOT 


sat on the 
broad rectory porch in a large 
rocker, knitting. Near her on the 
top step sat the twins. 

Joan wiped her eyes, “Could you 
tell us a story, Grandmother? We 
are very lonesome without Susie.” 

“Well, I’ll try. Anything would 
be better, I should think, than sit- 
ting around worrying about your 
lost cat.” 

“Why, Grandmother,” said Jill, 
“you loved Susie, too! You know 
how we feel, don’t you?” 

_“Yes,” said Grandmother. “Su- 
Sle was a fine mouser, and I felt 
very sorry when Miss Arnold in- 
sisted that she should be sent 
away. But it wouldn’t help the war 
sufferers much if I wiped my eyes 
instead of knitting, would it?” 

Joan smiled. “I guess you’re 
right, Grandmother. We’ll put our 
handkerchiefs away, if you’ll tell 
us a story.” 


“Ts that a bargain, Jill?” asked 
Grandmother. 

Jill nodded, as she gave her eyes 
a last dab. 

“T’ve been thinking a good deal 
lately,” said Grandmother, “‘about 
what I used to do when I was your 
age. One year when school closed 
our teacher gave each one of us a 
little book. She asked us to write 
in it the things we saw or did each 
day, that were worthwhile, during 
our vacation.” 

The twins forget their handker- 
chiefs and became interested. “‘Did 
you do it, grandmother ?” 

“Yes, indeed, I did. There was 
another thing that I wanted to tell 
you about. The teacher asked us to 
do one kind act every day. I re- 
member that I read aloud from my 
favorite books to a little blind girl. 
I carried extra water to the chick- 
ens on very hot days. I picked 
cherries, and helped my mother 


to make preserves and jellies.” 

“Could we do it, Grandmother?” 
said the twins, jumping up and 
down, “How shall we begin? What 
shall we do first?” 

“Well,” said Grandmother 
thoughtfully, “you could return 
your mother’s book to the library, 
and bring home another for her. 
On the way you might buy your 
notebooks. 

“This afternoon you could go to 
the Red Cross. They will give you 
wool to make a scarf, and I will 
set up the stitches for you. Then 
while one knits, the other can 
read. How is that for a start?” 

The twins always liked Grand- 
mother’s ideas. She could make an 
interesting game out of almost 
anything. 

“T could take flowers and books 
to the little lame boy up near the 
college,” said Jill. 

“We could mend our socks in- 
stead of letting you do it for us. 
And we could be a whole lot nicer 
to Miss Arnold,” said Joan, whose 
conscience was giving her a little 
poke. 
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“Yes,” said Jill, “and we could 
finish our lists of birds and flow- 
ers, which we started last sum- 
mer.” 

“T’d like to make a list of trees, 
Grandmother,” said Joan. “I like 
every tree in the world, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Grandmother. 
“Then one nice thing about this 
plan is, that at the end of the sum- 
mer you have a picture of what has 
happened. You can call it a bi-og- 
ra-phy if you like.” 

The twins began hopping about 
in high spirits. “You always re- 
mind me of grasshoppers, when 
you act like that,” said Grand- 
mother, smiling. “I’m glad you 
spoke of Miss Arnold, for I would 
like you to be very polite to her. 
Remember we don’t have to like 
people to be polite to them. There 
is something to be said on her side 
as well as on Susie’s.” 

Joan stooped and kissed her 
grandmother. Jill smiled and 
nodded, then they ran off to get 
ready. 

Grandmother laid her knitting 
down, and sat quietly thinking. 
Since yesterday morning the 
twins had been miserable. They 
were devoted to Susie, their big 
tiger-cat, who had been sent away 
from the rectory, and for a good 
reason, too. 

Miss Arnold was the nurse who 
was taking care of the twins’ 
mother, who was ill. Susie did not 
like her, probably because she 
would not let Susie visit her pa- 
tient. 

The day before when Miss Ar- 
nold was carrying Mrs. Carter’s 
breakfast upstairs, Susie sudden- 
ly rose from the first step and 
tripped her. The tray went sail- 
ing through the air, and breakfast, 
dishes, Susie and Miss Arnold 
were piled in a heap at the foot of 
the stairs. 

Fortunately Miss Arnold was 
unhurt, but she said then that if 
Susie didn’t leave, she would. 

The twins’ father said that Su- 
sie must go. He would carry her 
to a nice farm beyond East Middle- 
bury, where she would have a good 
home. 

The twins wept, but that very 
afternoon Susie was put into a 


Though it looks just like candy 
And tastes like it, too, 

You had better not eat it— 
It’s not good for you. 
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basket and carried away in the 
rector’s car. About five o’clock 
when Mr. Carter returned, two 
sad looking little girls greeted him. 
“Please, Father, tell us about poor 
Susie.” 

The twins clung to his arms. The 
rector stopped in the middle of 
the walk and looked down at them, 
soberly. “I’m afraid I’ll hurt your 
feelings if I tell you how happy I 
left Susie. 

“When I got to Mr. Piper’s 
farm, and opened the basket, out 
she hopped, and almost tripped 
over a field mouse who was having 
an airing. Every morning and 
night at the farm, when the cows 
are milked, big bowls of warm 
milk are set out for the barn cats. 
They sleep in sweet scented hay, 
and we’ll have to admit Miss Ar- 
nold did Susie a good turn. On the 
way home I’ve been trying to 
think how I could get a fine vaca- 
tion like that for myself.” 

Grandmother had been listen- 
ing. “Well, that’s good news. We 
won’t have to worry a scrap over 
her being hungry or cold or 
treated badly, will we?” 

“No,” said the twins, “but 
Grandmother, dear, it is still very 
lonesome without Susie, she was a 
wonderful cat. Don’t you remem- 
ber how she broke her paw saving 
her white kitten from the bull 
dog? And how she lost the tip of 
her tail getting Spunky through 
the cellar window?” 

Grandmother nodded, she and 
the twins were very close friends. 
They always talked to her as 
though she were their age and un- 
derstood. 

That summer proved a very 
happy one for all three. The twins 
kept their diaries faithfully. In the 
fall when they went back to school 
the little black books were a great 
help, especially when it came time 
to write stories about their vaca- 
tion. Sometimes the name of a 
flower or a bird would be wanted, 
then all they had to do was to look 
between the covers of their note- 
books, and there it was! 

Frost came early that year. The 
maples in front of the rectory 
turned a golden yellow overnight. 
Mrs. Carter said they were so 


THINK TWICE 
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pretty they helped her to get well. 
Miss Arnold left because her pa- 
tient didn’t need her any more. 
The twins took turns carrying up 
their mother’s breakfast, they 
loved to do things for her. 

Thanksgiving came hurrying 
along as though it was afraid that 
Christmas would get ahead of it. 
Skating came, too. And the day 
before Thanksgiving the twins 
only left the ice long enough to eat. 

At dusk they came home on 
weary legs. Grandmother met 
them at the door, her large hazel 
eyes dancing. The twins loved her 
for herself and for the warm wel- 
come she always gave them when 
they came in from school or play. 

“T’ve been watching for you,” 
said Grandmother, “for you have 
a guest.” 

The twins beamed with pleasure 
and went into the large parlor on 
the right. But no one was there! 

“Where is the guest, grand- 
mother ?” 

“Follow me.” Grandmother 
went through the hall and dining 
room and into the big kitchen. The 
kettle was humming, biscuits were 
baking, and a big bowl of golden 
honey looked like amber in the 
bright light. 

The twins were quite disturbed. 
“Grandmother, our guest isn’t in 
— kitchen, is she?” whispered 
Jill. 

“Yes, she is,” said Grand- 
mother. “She wouldn’t sit down 
anywhere else.” 


The twins looked about, every 
chair was vacant. Then out from 
under the kitchen table came a 
familiar head, then a lame paw, 
and finally Susie appeared waving 
proudly her stubby tail! 

Father and mother stood in the 
doorway watching the twins. Su- 
sie had traveled back over fifteen 
miles in search of her old home 
and the people she loved! 

Joan sat down on the floor and 
gathered the big cat into her arms, 
“Susie, I’m so happy I can’t find 
words to tell you how glad I am.” 

Jill, patting Susie’s head, looked 
up at the rector and said, “This 
will be the nicest Thanksgiving we 
ever had, because Mother’s well 
and Susie’s home again!” 


It really is medicine, 
Fixed up to taste nice; 

So before you eat strange things 
You’d better think twice. 
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IL, was dark in the room, but 
Danny was wide awake. From his 
bed he could see the shadowy 
shapes of the three new pictures 
on the opposite wall. He had looked 
at them so steadily since Mom had 
hung them there that afternoon, 
that even in the darkness, Danny 
fancied he could see the lovely lake 
with the moonlight shining on it, 
the forest with the startled deer 
standing in the dusk, and the 
snow-capped mountain gleaming 
in the sunlight. Mom had bought 
him the three pictures because she 
knew that Danny loved beautiful 
things. They were, truly, the most 
beautiful things he had ever seen, 
except, of course, Mom’s eyes. 
Most people had just plain eyes of 
blue or brown. The red-headed girl 
next door had green eyes like a 
cat’s, but Mom’s were a soft grey 
color that made him think of 
downy-feathered birds flying over 
a grey-blue sea. 

Mom’s eyes were closed now. 
Danny could hear her gentle 
breathing and he knew she was 
asleep after her day’s work. He 
lay very quietly, not at all tired. 
If only he were not crippled! If 
only he could go out and earn 
money for Mom. All day long he 
had to lie in bed or sit in his wheel 
chair watching the other boys and 
girls run and play and work. 
Danny spent so many hours alone 
while Mom was at work, that he 
had made up a playmate for him- 
self. She was not as good as a real 
flesh and blood companion, but at 
least he could talk to her. She was 
a bright little fairy named Dee. 
Danny had long ago decided that 
Dee was as tall as a lead pencil and 
that she carried a wand with a 
tiny star on the end of it. Some- 
where he had seen a picture which 
made him think that that was the 
way fairies should look. Dee al- 
Ways came when he called and 
never failed to cheer him up when 
he felt lonely or sad. 

He called her now in a whisper, 
“Dee!” She came floating in 
through the window and alighted 
near his pillow. 

“Something wonderful is going 
to happen tonight, Danny!” 

“What?” 

“You'll see!” 

“Something nice did happen to- 
day,” Danny admitted. “Mother 
bought me three pictures.” 


The Enchanted Pictures 


SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 


“I know,” said the fairy flitting 
to the first. The twinkling light 
from her wand made it stand out 
more clearly. Danny noticed that 
there was no glass on any of the 
pictures and that they were all 
framed in the same kind of nar- 
row, dark wood. 

“Hmmmmm!” muttered Dee 
mysteriously. “I thought so!” 

“What?” whispered Danny. 

“They’re enchanted pictures!” 
announced the fairy importantly. 

“How do you mean enchanted ?” 

“Their frames are made of wood 
from a tree that grew in the mid- 
dle of a fairy-ring. We’ll have to 
wait for a moonbeam, though,” 
she added thoughtfully. 

In a little while a moonbeam 
came stealing into the room. First 
it touched Danny’s bed-post, turn- 
ing it to silver. Then it made a 
little halo around Mom’s dark hair. 
Finally it went straight to the first 
picture and melted into the lovely 
moonpath on the lake. 

“Now!” said Dee, catching 
Danny by the hand. Together they 
flew up, up, up, straight into the 
picture. It was really much larger 
than Danny had thought. The lake 
was quiet and black beneath them, 
but spangled with the reflection of 
a million stars. The moon glowed 
steadily, making a silvery path 
across the waters. There was a 
little boat tied at the edge of the 
beach. No sooner had they settled 
themselves in it, than it began to 
glide along the light-path on the 
water. It was a wonderful ride. 
Dee kept flitting about from bow 
to stern, but she was too tiny to 
rock the boat. Danny just sat and 
stared at the stars, first in the sky, 
then in the water. Gradually he 
felt as though they had left the 
lake and were drifting through the 
starry sky itself. 

Just beyond his hearing there 
seemed to be a delicate fairy 
music, faint notes that teased him 
with their unheard beauty. He 
strained his ears to catch the dis- 
tant sound. Dee flew back to him. 

“Play,” she said, and looking 
down, Danny noticed for the first 
time a silver flute in the bottom of 
the boat. 

“But I don’t know how,” he an- 
swered sadly. 

“Play!” the fairy insisted. He 
picked up the flute and put it to his 
lips. Like all the rest of this night, 
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it was magic. He had only to 
breathe into it and the loveliest 
melodies came forth. Danny played 
sad music whose notes held all the 
weary hours that he sat alone 
waiting for Mom. He played happy 
music, too, filled with the won- 
drous hopes that the future held. 
His silver flute spun dream-songs 
that seemed to capture the very 
melody of the stars themselves. 
Dee smiled. 

“It is the first gift,’ she told 
him, “the gift of song!” 

“Tf only Mom could hear it,” he 
thought. Perhaps she did, for 
when Danny found himself back 
in bed, he looked over and saw that 
Mom was smiling in her sleep. It 
was almost morning and he was 
not at all tired. 

When Mom awoke, he told her 
the story of the starry ride. She 
came and sat down beside his bed. 

“Oh, Danny-boy,” she said, 
stroking his hair, “it is like a 
beautiful poem. Write it down for 
me that it may not be lost.” So 
all that day while Mom was out, 
Danny wrote it down, stopping 
only now and then to glance at the 
second picture and wonder what 
secret it held. 

Danny finished his story as twi- 
light fell in the little room, match- 
ing the twilight in the second pic- 
ture. He felt drowsy and once as 
he gazed up at it, he thought the 
deer moved a little. The sparkle of 
Dee’s fairy wand suddenly ap- 
peared and she whispered, 


“Are you ready for the second 
adventure?” Before he could an- 
swer, Danny found himself drift- 
ing up towards the forest picture. 
The white deer came forward to 
meet them from the dappled leaf- 
shadows. Dee fluttered and Danny 
vaulted to his back. Then began a 
wild ride. As the animal dashed 
through the forest, the boy had all 
he could do to hold on, yet he saw 
everything: trees patterned with 
lavendar shadows of duskfall; 
pools fringed with blue gentians 
and purple asters; white-tailed 
bunnies that popped out to watch 
them. Once they were chased by a 
hunting party, and Danny shivered 
at the sound of the shrill horn and 
the baying hounds, but the swift 
white deer soon left its pursuers 
far behind. 

It was autumn in the forest and 


(Turn to page 68) 
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Summer and the Lizard Family 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


the big liz- 
ard, glided from the shade of the 
rocks. He was hungry; he must 
find something for his lunch. 
Though the desert sun shone hot, 
and the sand nearly scorched his 
feet, Chuck-walla could stand the 
heat for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. But he worked fast, eating 
the soft-leaved plants nearest at 
hand. Then it began to be too 
hard to breathe. Though Chuck- 
walla’s large body and thick skin 
protected him a little from the 
heat, he could stand very little of 
the hot wind and sun-warmed 
sand at one time. 

Curling himself in the shade of 
a rock, he watched, beady-eyed, 
as some of the smaller lizards 
tried to get their food. Contrary 
to what many people think, liz- 
ards cannot stand as much heat 
as even the Indians who share 
their deserts. For human beings 
perspire, then drink water, and 
perspire some more, and so cool 
their bodies. But lizards cannot 
do this. Made by a far older pat- 
tern than man, the lizard family 
has no such natural cooling de- 
vice, the men of science tell us. 

Once those great-great-ever- 
so-great-grandparents of our liz- 
ards today, Tri-cer-a-tops, Ty- 
ranno-saurus and the rest, ruled 
the world and over-ran_ the 
steamy swamps of what we know 
today as the West. But when the 
climate changed, and the vast cold 
of winter, and the dry heat of 
summer came, these monsters 
couldn’t take it. 

Today in our great Western 
deserts there are only little fellows 
to represent the lizard family, 
fellows like fat Chuck-walla and 
the Desert I-gua-na, and other 
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small lizards, like the Cha-meleon, 
the “Horned Toad” (that can so 
swiftly bury itself in the sand), 
the poisonous Gila Monster, and 
other little brown or green lizards. 

Nor is the lizard’s problem 
alone one of keeping cool enough; 
he must also keep warm enough, 
neither too warm nor too cool. He 
has to have the sun’s heat to keep 
his cold-blooded body from be- 
coming stiff and motionless; for 
when he is too cool, he can only 
hibernate. 

Chuck-walla, having eaten his 
fill, was sleepy now; but he dared 
not sleep where he was. There 
were too many Road-runners— 
big lizard-catching birds*, racing 
about in search of their own 
lunches. And as Chuck-walla 
watched from behind his rock, he 
saw a great many things happen 
to his saurian neighbors. Earlier 
in the spring they had been happy 
to lie in the sun while its rays 
warmed their bodies. But there 
is a point beyond which they dare 
not go. Too much heat, and they 
die. Just as in too much cold, they 
die. They have, though, several 
ways of protecting themselves a 
little from the heat. But today 
was a day when the thermometer, 
had there been a thermometer, 
would have said 100 degrees. The 
sand was even hotter, for that 
had become 135 degrees. In fact, 


it was the good old summertime 
in the Arizona desert, with every- 
thing as dry as a bone, and never 
a drop of rain for months on end. 
Now Chuck-walla had one 
neighbor the men of science call 
Granite Night Lizard. Flattening 
his body till he could slide into a 
crack between the rocks, he usual- 
ly slept all day, and came out only 
at night when it was not so hot. 
Today, though the tip of his tail 
lay in plain view. But now a big 
Road-runner, leaping with talons 
ready, caught the Night Lizard 
by the tail and pulled him out. 
The Night Lizard tried hard to 
cling to the rock, but he was not 
as good at that as Chuck-walla, 
and so the Road-runner raised its 
wings and lifted him three feet 
off the ground. It dropped him 
when a larger bird in turn tried 
to dive-bomb the Road-runner. 
Night Lizard fell to the hot sand, 
too frightened to move, his night- 
seeing eyes, almost blinded by so 
much light. Chuck-walla watched, 
not daring to move himself, for 
he was too fat even to run fast. 
The Night Lizard tried to race 
back to its rock crack. But the 
heat was too much for it. Opening 
it mouth, it gasped for air. Then 
it lay still. And Chuck-walla him- 
self hurried to squeeze farther be- 
neath his rock, as another Road- 
runner came hopping their way. 
Chuck - walla had another 
neighbor, though, that fared bet- 
ter than the Night Lizard. The 
Desert I-gua-na, like himself, 
could stand the hot sun and the 
hot sands as long as could Chuck- 
walla. For he, too, was a large 
lizard with a thick skin, and per- 
haps his color helped. But neither 
of them dared leave their rocky 
hiding place when, later in the 
day, the heat rose to perhaps 117 
degrees, as it often did at this 
time of year. No lizard ever lived 


*Ground cuckoos. 
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who went out in heat like that; 
and by noon when the shadows of 
the cactus lay almost directly be- 
neath them, not a lizard could 
be seen, and the Road-runners 
postponed their hunting till later 
in the day. 

Toward sundown Chuck-walla 
crept cautiously from his rocky 
cave. Peering this way and that, 
he saw that no danger threatened 
at the moment, so he stopped in 
the sunlight to warm his chilled 
bones. Then he ambled over and 
bit the head off a yellow flower 
and hid himself while he ate it. 
The same again in a few minutes, 
a three-minute sun-bath, after 
his cool cave, then another flower 
head, and another, till he had had 
enough to eat. But it took several 
hours to reach that point, for it 
took a lot of flower heads to make 
Chuck-walla a square meal. First 
warming himself, then cooling off, 
warming himself, and cooling off 


Ors day while visiting in 
the South I went with a scientist 
friend to see what we might find 
new in the everglades and I saw 
my first Alligator in its natural 
haunts. When I first saw it I 
thought it was an old log lying out 
on a sand bar. As I gazed at it I 
saw it move. I gasped, and my 
friend told me it was a live alliga- 
tor sunning itself. Ugh! and how 
I did want to get away from the 
horrible, horny, dangerous-look- 
ing thing. Before we moved away 
it yawned and I clearly saw its 
many awfully sharp, long, formid- 
able-looking mouthful of teeth and 
I shuddered. 

Alligator and crocodiles differ 
only slightly and this little differ- 
ence is in the alligator having a 
slightly broader head, certain 
teeth lock into a pit and the swim- 
ming web extends only halfway 
between the toes of the posterior 


again, Chuck-walla passed the 
summer as comfortably as a 
lizard could. And so did his neigh- 
bor the Desert I-gua-na. But not 
so most lizards. 

The lizards that lived in the 
canyons where there was deep 
shade did their insect-hunting in 
the shade. The dreadful Gila Mon- 
ster feasted so fat in the spring 
that there wasn’t room in his body 
to store all the fat and he had to 
store it in his tail. Then when 
really hot weather came, he just 
went to sleep in his cool burrow 
and stayed there most of the sum- 
mer. As for the little Cha-me- 
leon, when he changed from dark 
to light, from brown to green, 
that helped him to cool off, just as 
putting on light-colored clothing 
helps a human being. Another liz- 
ard was able to dive beneath the 
sand to where the ground was 
cool. Each had some way of try- 
ing to survive the summer. 


Alligators 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


feet. We are accustomed to call the 
kind that haunt the everglades of 
Florida, alligators. 

The mother aliigator usually 
seeks a hot sunny place to lay 
her eggs, some thirty to sixty of 
them, but sometimes she lays them 
in decayed leaves where the heat 
of combustion hatches them. This 
mother remains near the eggs un- 
til they hatch so her mate will not 
eat his own offspring while very 
young. When they are all out she 
leads them to the water where for 
a short time she feeds them with 
disgorged food. Later they feed on 
insects and tiny fish until at last 
they can take big prey. The egg 
of the alligator is about the size 
of a goose’s egg. 

Alligators have lids for their 
eyes, nostrils and ears that they 
can close or open at will as the 
occasion suits and, too, the nos- 
trils and windpipe do not meet in 
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THANKFUL 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


We know just how the Pilgrims 
felt 
That first Thanksgiving Day 
When they sat down at dinner 
time 
And bowed their heads to 
pray. 


Their hearts were filled with 
gratitude 
That God had helped them 
grow 
The _ they’d need to last un- 
ti 
The next year’s crops would 
show. 


Our family feels the same glad 
way 
On this war-time Thanksgiv- 
ing 
Because our Victory Garden’s 
brought 
To us our winter’s living. 


the mouth but much farther back 
in the body; thus the mouth may 
remain open under water and the 
alligator will not suffocate. When 
it seizes some animal on the bank 
and pulls it under to drown it, 
this arrangement suits its pur- 
pose. When the prey is dead it is 
then brought ashore and buried 
until it has decayed to suit, then it 
is devoured. 

It is a mistaken idea that these 
reptiles live only in hot climates; 
for the North American alligator 
goes far enough north to encoun- 
ter ice and the kind that goes up 
the rivers in India often are 
found where there is ice also. 

Alligators often bury them- 
selves in mud during the dry sea- 
son of the climate where they live 
and have been known to hibernate 
thus for a year without food. 

This reptile’s hide is very val- 
uable. They are taken only for 
their skins from which most dur- 
able as well as beautiful handbags, 
shoes and belts are made and sold 
for much money. Such articles are 
attractive because of the indented 
irregular lines that zigzag over its 
surface. 

I have drawn a picture of the 
alligator I saw on the sand bar. It 
is an ugly thing but his skin is 
worth hundreds of dollars. 

Remember then that the alliga- 
tor is the reptile found on the 
shores of the Americas while the 
crocodile is found on the Nile 
River of Egypt and in the marshes 
along the rivers in Africa. 


The Weavers 


GARALD LAGARD 


A COLD, raw wind blew up 
the river and up the hill. It sent 
leaves dancing in the air, and 
chopped the surface of the river 
into little waves. Some ducks 
kicked their way into the wind 
along the water, then rose in a 
line of flight which took them 
south. Linnet and Perry watched 
them go until they were out of 
sight beyond the hill. Linnet shiv- 
ered. 

“T wish I could go too,” she said 
wistfully. “But I'll just have to 
knit faster on my sweater.” 

Perry looked at her. Then he 
asked, “How long have you been 
knitting on that sweater? Is that 
the same red one you were work- 
ing on last winter?” 

Linnet tossed her head. “It 
takes time to knit a sweater, a 
good sweater.” She looked up the 
pathway to the top of the hill. A 
friendly cloud of smoke rose from 
Mr. Shoemaker’s chimney. “Let’s 
hurry,” Linnet urged. “I want to 
warm my hands and knit on my 
sweater.” 

Soon they saw the front door 
open, and George, the dog, put his 
nose out. He closed his eyes, 
sneezed violently, then drew his 
nose in again. Then the door 
opened wider and Mr. Shoemaker, 
swinging his long, thin arms to 
keep warm, called, “We have a 
fire. We have popcorn. Hurry 
along.” 

“It’s too cold even for George,” 
Perry said. 

“George is a sissy,” Linnet ex- 
claimed. “I’ll have to knit him a 
sweater to match his yellow 
shoes.” 

George sat with his back to the 
flames in the fireplace. As the 
children entered he gravely raised 
his right front foot to shake 
hands. The firelight sparkled on 
the high polish of the shoes Mr. 
Shoemaker had made for him. 
Linnet politely touched George’s 
shoe. “Hello, George.” 

Perry said, “‘How’s it going, 
George?” 

George said, “Woof!” in a 
warm tone of satisfaction for the 
visit. 

Perry dropped to the floor be- 
fore the fire, rumpling George 
playfully. Linnet sat down prim- 
ly on a low stool and opened her 
knitting bag. She took out a roll, 
a ball of yarn and a ruler. She 


shook out the roll and held it up 
for Mr. Shoemaker to admire. It 
was bright, bright red. It was 
part of a sweater. 

“My,” said Mr. Shoemaker, 
“such a pretty color. It makes me 
warm just to look at it.” He bent 
over and touched the smooth 
wool, “‘And so nicely done.” 

Linnet straightened up with 
pride. She looked at her brother. 
Perry chuckled. Then he said, 
“Just ask her how long she’s been 

“No matter,” Mr. Shoemaker 
said hastily. “It’s sure to be a 
nice sweater.” He smiled. “And 
Linnet is not a natural weaver. 
She had to learn to do it.” 

“Learn to do it?” Linnet re- 
peated in a puzzled tone. “Of 
course I had to learn. Mother 
taught me.” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Shoe- 
maker, “if the mothers of the 
caterpillars, the spiders, and the 
nesting birds had to teach their 
children to weave and spin.” He 
looked at Perry. ““What do you 
think?” 

Perry shook his head. “I don’t 
know. Did they?” he asked with 
interest. 


“Now,” said Mr. Shoemaker, 
“the silkworm seems to take to 
spinning without being taught or 
urged. And the weaving of their 
golden cocoons is a very wonder- 
ful performance. And the appe- 
tite of the silkworm is another 
wonderful thing. Just as soon as 
it comes out of the egg, it opens 
its mouth and begins to eat. The 
mulberry leaf is its food, and it 
only moves to another leaf when 
the one on which it has fed is 
completely eaten up. It does noth- 
ing but eat all day long, grows 
so much that it splits its skin five 
times, then looks around for a 
spot to cling to and spin a 
cocoon.” 

“How much does the caterpil- 
lar grow?” Linnet asked. 


“From about a quarter of an 
inch,” replied Mr. Shoemaker, 
“to about three inches. And this 
takes about a month. And then 
the -spinning of the cocoon be- 
gins. 

“First comes the foundation. 
This is a fluffy silk to fix the shape 
of the cocoon. The organs which 
produce the silk are two glands 
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which run along the greater part 
of the body of the worm, and end 
in two tiny holes called ‘spin- 
nerets’ in the mouth. So each fiber 
which goes into the beautiful 
cocoon is double. Now the silk- 
worm gets down to serious busi- 
ness. It begins to spin out the 
threads, and make them fast, un- 
til the cocoon is the desired shape, 
but only one thickness. Then back 
and forth goes the head of the 
silkworm, perhaps three thou- 
sand times in four days, spinning 
out a double thread about a thou- 
sand yards long.” 

“Whee!” Perry whistled. “All 
that in four days. Linnet, aren’t 
you ashamed of yourself, taking 
so long to knit an old sweater? 
I wouldn’t let a worm beat me.” 

Linnet ignored him. “And then 
what happens?” she asked. 

“The caterpillar sleeps in the 
silken nest for two or three 
weeks, then comes out as the 
silkworm moth. But the moth 
doesn’t live long. She eats noth- 
ing at all, lays her eggs on a mul- 
berry leaf and dies long before 
the eggs are hatched.” 

Mr. Shoemaker opened the 
wire corn popper, filled it with 
golden kernels and held it over 
the coals in the fireplace. He gave 
the popper an_ experimental 
shake. George looked at the pro- 
ceedings with interest, while he 
licked his chops. 

“George likes popcorn,” said 
Mr. Shoemaker. 

“So do we!” the children 
chorused eagerly. Then Linnet 
said, “Do all caterpillar cocoons 
get all soft and silky when they’re 
spun?” 

Mr. Shoemaker shook his head 
and the corn popper at the same 
time. 

“One worm,” he said, “builds a 
log cabin. Perhaps that’s why he 
is called the log cabin worm.” 

“A real log cabin?” Perry ques- 
tioned dubiously. 

“A small one. But it’s real 
enough. The worm lives on holly 
trees. And when he feels the need 
of a snug covering, he starts to 
build one by nipping off the twigs 
of the holly and fastening them 
criss-cross with silk about his 
neck. At first, it looks like a col- 
lar. But as the worm grows, so 
does his log cabin. He keeps his 
strong jaws busy on the holly 
twigs, and his silk spinnerets 
busy reeling out silk to bind them 
in place. Until he has enough logs 
to complete his cabin he does not 
stop. He crawls about over the 
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holly tree, carrying his cabin with 
him. Then at last his cabin is fin- 
ished—snugly lined with silk and 
ready for use as a bedroom. Then 
the log cabin worm fastens it se- 
curely to a twig, pulls in his head 
and goes to sleep for about a 
month, to come out a moth.” 

“Umm,” Linnet said, “I be- 
lieve I would rather have an all 
silk house than a log cabin just 
lined with silk.” 

Mr. Shoemaker smiled. The 
popcorn began to pop. George 
continued to lick his chops and 
stamp his feet impatiently. Per- 


ry brought the corn bowls and put 
them beside him. Linnet began to 
knit with great concentration. 
She held up the sweater for Per- 
ry, George and Mr. Shoemaker to 
see. 

“Look,” she said proudly, 
“‘while you’ve been telling us 
about spinners, I’ve knitted a 
whole row.” 

Perry handed a bowl of hot 
corn to her. 

“There,” he said. “You be like 
the silkworm. Just eat, and eat, 
and eat, and then you can knit, 
and knit, and knit.” 


Feather Magic 


LILLIAN S. GRAHAM and MARJORIE WACKERBARTH 


Bae at this feather, Dad- 
dy,” said Bob as he examined a 
feather which he had just found 
in the yard. “Sometimes it looks 
green and sometimes it looks 
blue.” 

“That’s a feather from a purple 
grackle, Bob. It’s the way the light 
strikes it that makes the differ- 
ence in color.” 

“What do you mean, Dad? How 
does the light make a difference?” 

“Well, Bob, the color of bird 
feathers is a most fascinating 
study. Bird lovers have told us 
many interesting things about 
bird coloring. While there are 
many gay colors in nature, no- 
where is there such a display of 
color as there is in feathers of the 
bird family. 

“These colors come mainly from 
two different sources. The yellows 
of the bobolink, the red of the 
robin and the brown of the thrush, 
and of course, many others, are all 
colored by pigment which is man- 
ufactured in the bird’s_ blood- 
stream. But the iridescent colors, 
like those in a mallard’s head or 
the purple grackle, appear because 
of the structure of the feather it- 
self. Light is reflected from such 
feathers the same as it is reflected 
from a prism. Sometimes it looks 
to be one color and then again it’s 
another. 

“Feathers are funny things, 
aren’t they, Dad?’ 

“IT wouldn’t call them funny, 
Bob, because they really are one 
of the most marvellous of nature’s 
wonders. Look at the feathery 
part, that is called the vane. Sep- 
arate it, Bob.” 


Bob separated the vane with his 
fingers. 

“Now smooth it back together.” 

“Tt looks just as it did before I 
pulled it apart, and it seems to 
stick together.” Bob was sur- 
prised. 

“The little barbs, as they are 
called, that make up the vane, do 
stick together, Bob. Each barb has 
a little hooklet or barbule. These 
in turn bear barbicels or tiny 
hooks which act like a zipper. 
This little arrangement makes the 
barbs zip together. That is what 
makes the feather look so smooth 
and solid.” 

“T can’t see the barbicels.”’ Bob 
was examining the feather closely. 

“No, Bob, you can’t see them 
without a microscope, but it’s this 
zipper arrangement that keeps the 
feathers from splitting in the 
wind when a bird is flying. Other- 
wise there would be a crash land- 
ing.” 

“There are two main types of 
feathers, Bob. The ‘true,’ like the 
one in your hand, and the ‘downy.’ 
You might call the downy feath- 
ers the bird’s underwear. They 
are soft and fluffy, have no hard 
shaft in the middle and are very, 
very warm and light. That’s why 
the government uses down to line 
aviators’ jackets, to fill army 
sleeping bags, and for hospital pil- 
lows. Some birds, like the eider 
duck, strip the downy feathers 
from their breasts to line their 
nests. 

“A bird is certainly all covered 
with feathers, isn’t it, Dad?” 

“That’s where you’re wrong, 
Bob. Birds aren’t all covered with 
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MY SCRAPBOOK 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


I have a great big scrapbook 
That I’m making all myself. 
I keep it in a special space 
Upon my bedroom shelf. 


It has a lot of pictures that 
I’ve cut from magazines: 


Some pictures are of dogs, or 
planes, 


And some are pretty scenes. 


Some pictures are in color, but 
Some others are just plain. 


There’s one of a chrysanthe- 
mum— 


Another of a train. 


I cut and paste each one with 
care, 


And have a lot of fun, 


So when my book is all filled 
up, 
I’ll start another one. 


feathers. They only look that way. 
Feathers grow in definite tracts 
with bare spaces between. There’s 
one big tract down the middle of 
the bird’s back, another along the 
undersides, another along the legs. 
Between the large flight feathers 
of the wings there are bare spaces. 
It looks like the feathers complete- 
ly cover the bird because they 
overlap like shingles on a barn. 
This arrangement of feathers is 
another wise provision of nature. 
A solid growth of feathers would 
so hinder the free movement of 
the limbs that a bird could neither 
fly nor run. 

The arrangement, shape, and 
number of these feather tracts 
and also of the bare spaces are 
used in classifying birds. Each 
species of bird always has a fixed 
number of feathers and tracts. 
For instance, artists who illus- 
trate books on birds must know 
the exact number of flight feath- 
ers. A picture of a robin with only 
six flight feathers would be as 
strikingly faulty to such an artist 
as would a picture of a child with 
only three fingers on each hand. 

“T had no idea that feathers 
were such interesting things.” 
Bob rubbed his feather through 
his fingers. 

“Let’s go into the house, Bob, 
and look at your feather under a 
microscope. You can see its zipper 
arrangement yourself.” 
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How Botto Grew Up 


MARGARET K. MESSICK 


A GAIN Boffo played: 


and 


again Miko tapped him gently 
with the little black stick. “Come, 
come, Boffo. That won’t do at all.” 
And so Boffo tried once more and 
this time he played: 


The crowd of merry boys and 
girls laughed and clapped their 
hands. Boffo, with a polite nod of 
his head, thanked them for their 
applause and flopped away, while 
some of his friends performed for 
the audience. ““Flopped”’ is the ex- 
act word for the movement of this 
sleek and shiny circus seal that 
had been playing the musical 
horns. 

As he settled himself in his cor- 
ner, he was glad that he had fin- 
ished his “act,” even though he 
had made those mistakes in the 
first bars of “America.” He knew 
why he had not played as well as 
usual, for wasn’t spring here and 
almost turning into summer, and 
didn’t this cause him to daydream 
of the lazy hours he had spent 
with his mother far, far away 
from the circus tent? 

You see, Boffo had been born on 
the sheltered rocks just above the 


high-tide marks of the Atlantic 
Ocean, the North Atlantic Ocean. 

He was quite a handsome fellow 
with a dappled blue coat of fur, 
but he had not always had this 
kind of coat, for when he was a 
baby seal or calf (that’s what a 
baby seal is called), he had been 
very white and his skin had hung 
loosely on him, giving him many 
great wrinkles of fur. In just a 
few weeks he had grown so fast 
that all the wrinkles had filled out 
with fat; and then it was that he 
began to shed his white coat and 
such a ragged fellow he became! 
In two more weeks he had lost all 
of his white fur and, instead, he 
wore the lovely blue coat in which 
he was to go to sea. 


During this time his mother, 
the cow, as the mother seal is 
named, had cared for him and had 
fed him, but when he lost his baby 
coat, she knew that she must leave 
him often so that he might learn 
the ways of the sea and, as well, 
learn how to feed himself on the 
fish that came near. After many 
such lonely lessons Boffo felt quite 
grown-up, indeed, and he delighted 
in showing his mother how clever- 
ly he could catch the swiftly-mov- 
ing fish. Naturally, Mother Seal 
was proud of him. 

While he was a young calf seal, 
his mother often played with him 
in the shallow pools among the 


Tails Are Useful 


ETHEL E. HICKOK 


Mi any animals have very 
pretty tails, and most tails are use- 
ful, too. The Squirrel’s beautiful 
bushy tail helps him jump from 
one branch to another. When cold 
weather comes he wraps his tail 
around his little legs and feet to 
keep them warm while he sleeps. 
He even tucks his nose in the fur 
at the end of his tail. He some- 
times uses his tail as a broom to 
sweep nut shells from the floor of 
his home. 

A porcupine uses his tail for 
protection. When an enemy gets 
too near, the porcupine slaps him 
with his tail. The enemy does not 


porcupine’s tail has many sharp 
quills in it. The quills come out of 
the tail easily and stick into the 
flesh of the other animal, causing 
great pain. 

The beaver has a broad flat tail. 
He uses it to brace himself when 
he is sitting up on his hind legs. 
The beaver has many enemies. 
When he sees or hears anything 
that frightens him he hides un- 
der the water. But before he dives 
he slaps his tail on the water to 
let the other beavers know that 
there is danger. Then the other 
beavers hide, too. 

A deer’s tail is sometimes called 
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rocks. Whenever Boffo became 
daring and ventured too far, his 
mother would scold him by bring- 
ing one of her hands or flippers, 
as they are called, down on the 
surface of the water. Slap! Slap! 
Slap! Then Boffo knew that he 
must be more careful. He would 
cry in reply and, like all other calf 
seals, he would sound just like a 
real baby. 

One day as they were splashing 
about in the clear waters of a 
deeper pool, Boffo’s father, the 
bull seal, lay on the rocks and 
dozed in the warm sun. Suddenly, 
the father’s sense of smell told 
him that an enemy was near. He 
bellowed a loud warning, but too 
late, for nearby were two seal 
hunters in a rowboat. They skill- 
fully used their huge net and Boffo 
was caught in it. The hunters 
hauled him aboard; and in a short 
time he was taken to the great seal 
boat not far away. 

Boffo had grown up! And so 
ended his playful days with his 
mother and father; and so began 
his working days with the circus. 
Here he was taught by Miko, the 
trainer, to do tricks with a big 
striped ball and to waddle up the 
tall ladder and, also, to play “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee” on the musi- 
cal horns. And all of these he 
learned to do well, even though 
just today he had made a few mis- 
takes in his music. But then, that 
was because he had daydreamed, 
and who wouldn’t daydream with 
the soft spring air reminding him 
of those lazy, happy times in the 
crystal waters of his home far, far 
away? 


away from danger he puts up his 
white tail to make it easy for the 
rest of the deer to follow him. 

Usually a kangaroo escapes 
from danger by great leaps of its 
powerful hind legs, but if it is 
cornered it can balance itself on 
its strong tail and strike blows 
with both hind feet. 

Horses, cows and many other 
animals use their tails as fly swat- 
ters to keep the flies from biting 
them. It would be cruel to cut a 
horse’s tail in summertime when 
the flies are bad. 

Cat’s tails are useful, too. Did 
you ever see a cat walk along the 
top of a fence? He waves his tail 
from side to side to keep his bal- 
ance. 

A dog’s tail helps him to say 
“please” and “thank you.” Did you 
ever notice how hard a dog wags 
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THE DAM BUILDERS I. Dyer Kuenstler 


The with their ‘chisel- 


teeth, cut, down several trees 


near Some river. = 


They cut off the branches and 
Swim with them aver to their dam. 


” the same way. They scoop up 
mud from the bottom of the 


water and plaster it 
aver the sti¢ks 


and logs. — 


entrances. The Beavers feed on the twigs and 
bark fu branches which they plant in the fall. 
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LL ADVENTURES 


Re 
EBENEZER COTTONTAIL 
by Marguerite Go de 


EBENEZER’S THANKSGIVING PARTY 


Ebenezer gave a party 
And sent out invitations 
On colored autumn oak leaves 

To his neighbors and relations. 

The date was set—Thanksgiving Day— 
The dinner hour was five. 

His cousin, Big Jack Rabbit, 

Was the first guest to arrive. 

Soon Mr. Porcupine appeared, 

And Mrs. Bushy Tail, 

A chipmunk and a honey bee 

And seven timid quail. 

Old Willie Hoot Owl blustered in 

And looked so very wise. 

Then came fat Mrs. Woodchuck 
Bringing huckleberry pies. 

When all the guests were seated 

At the table—what a treat! 

There were all the flavored goodies 
Woodland creatures like to eat. 

And after they had feasted 

They enjoyed some merry games 

Like rabbit hop and woodchuck roll 

And other funny names. 

The sun was sinking in the west 

When last goodnights were said, 

And Ebenezer locked the door 

And tumbled into bed. 

The moon came up, the stars shone clear, 
The night was here at last, 

And for another year around 
Thanksgiving Day was past. 


And now, Ebenezer wants to know: 


What wild berries grow in the wood? 

Name the states where blueberries grow. 

Where do huckleberries grow? 

Did you know young wild ferns are edible? 

Do rabbits eat the roots and stalks of bushes and plants? 
What would Mrs. Bushy Tail Squirrel like best for her Thanksgiving dinner? 
Can you name some wild herbs that grow in the woods? 

What herb does pussy cat like to roll in? 

Where do we get sassafras for making tea? 

Name some herbs that may be grown in your own garden. 

Where do quail live? 

How do woodland animals get food when snow covers the ground? 

Study the different animals’ preparations for winter. 

Make a list of woodland animals and find out where they make their homes. 
Collect pictures of animals that might have been invited to Ebenezer’s party. 


QD 
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The Poetry Corner 


GOLDEN WING AND 
POLKA DOT 


MARIE ZETTERBERG JELLIFFE 


Golden Wing and Polka Dot 
Went out one day to play 

In a charming garden spot 
Where flowers spent the day. 


They flew around the posy beds 
And fluttered in the trees. 
They supped from fragrant honey 
cups 
With buzzing golden bees. 


A small boy with a silken net 
Ran across the walk, 

And caught the yellow butterfly 
Upon a flower stalk. 


But as he raised his silken net; 
Bright Golden Wing flew far 

Up in the sunlit air, above 
Each shining blossom star. 


“I’m glad,” said little boy of mine, 
“That farther than I see, 
The butterfly sailed toward the 
sky, 
To flutter and be free.” 


WINTER FUN 
VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Playing in the Wintertime 

Is always lots of fun; 
Shaping, throwing snowballs 
Never hitting any one. 


Going in the deepest snow 

That’s soft and white and new, 
We think that the Wintertime 
Brings most of fun .. Don’t you? 


MONKEY-SHINES 
HUGH HARRISON 


Watch the monkeys in their cage 
When they fly into a rage: 

Up and down the bars they race, 
Jumping fiercely into space; 

Out into the air they swing 

By their tails curled ’round a ring; 
Thirty monkeys all a-chatter, 
Stirring up an awful clatter. 
People crowd to see the fun— 
Now the keeper, on the run, 
Has to leave the baby lions 


To put a stop to monkey-shines. 
(First American Serial Rights Only) 


THE LOYAL ROOSTERS 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


The roosters through the coun- 
tryside 
Crowed louder every day, 
The farmers knew that this was 
what 
The roosters had to say: 


‘Since turkeys are so very scarce, 
We roosters volunteer 

To act as substitutes for them 
Thanksgiving Day this year. 


“We want to show our loyalty, 
To this our own great nation, 
And so we offer to help in 
The country’s celebration.” 


GOBBLER 
VIVIAN GOULED 


The turkey is a funny bird 
Of which, I’m sure, you must 
have heard. 


His head is bare and very small. 

He has not feathers there at all. 

His legs are strong. His wings 
are short. 

He isn’t fond of being caught. 


He wobbles when he starts to 
walk, 
And gobbles as he tries to talk. 


The gobbler is a funny bird! 
What else about him have you 
heard? 


THE WORK OF NOVEM- 
BER WINDS 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


When November winds are blow- 
ing 
They must blow with care, 
For they’ve special work before 
them 
Since the trees are bare. 


They must rock the leafbud 
cradles 
Gently to and fro, 
And croon a lullaby as safely 
Through the trees they blow. 


So the babies in their cradles, 
Wrapped so well from cold, 
Will fall asleep and slumber 

soundly 
Till the spring bids them un- 
fold. 
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BLUEBIRD’S GOODBYE 
SHEILA STINSON 


Goodbye, my little friends, until 
the spring 

When I shall come again on swift- 
est wing. 

Thank you for being very kind to 


me; 
Thank you, too, for all my family. 


You filled the bird-bath in those 
summer days 

And scattered food beneath the 
sun’s hot rays. 

Now the time has come for us to 
go, 

Before Jack Frost has come and 
cold winds blow. 


But we shall come again and sing 
for you; 

Wearing our feather gowns of 
brightest blue; 

When spring returns with all her 
loveliness 

We'll be with her to bring you 
happiness. 


BOOK TREASURES 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I like to read my story books, 
They give me so much pleasure, 
In payment I should treat them 
well 
As I would any treasure. 


Not handle them with dirty 
hands, 
Nor mark and tear the pages, 
And break their backs and make 
them look 
As though in use for ages. 


Then though the books can’t say 
a word, 
They show they’re glad I’m 
kind, 
For every time I open one 
I fresh enjoyment find. 


READY FOR WINTER 
CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’ve covered up my flower bed 
With old dried leaves I found; 

I made the covering very thick 
And tucked it all around. 


And now beneath that blanket 
warm, 
My bulbs can sleep in peace, 
And dream of sunny days to come 
When winter’s storms will 
cease. 


And when the spring has wak- 
ened them, 
They’ll thank me for my care, 
By making gay my flower bed 
With blossoms bright and fair. 
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Question: I am planning a “Unit on Tin” for the 
Intermediate Grades. Do you have any material 
available in this connection? 


ANSWER: You might write to the Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
and ask if they include a unit on “Tin” in their 
Teacher’s Lesson Unit Series. Also to American 
Museum of Natural History, Dr. George H. Sher- 
wood, Dept. of Education, Film Division, 77th St., 
and Central Park West, New York, and ask if he 
can send any free literature on “Tin.” Also Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C., and ask if 
a is included in their Commodities of Commerce 

eries. 


Question: Do you think children should use jokes 
as material for oral language? 


ANSWER: Why not? Children love the humorous 
and like to tell funny things. It might be well for 
the teacher to look over the material in advance to 
see that it is wholesome and to the point. 


Question: There is a set of books I once saw called 
“The Joy St. Book.” Could you tell me whether 
they are still in print and whe publishes them? 


ANSWER: I think you will find the “Joy St. Books” 
still in print and that they are published by Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Question: Do you know of any book that ties up 
citizenship with storytelling? 


ANSWER: I think you would find the following 
book one that would answer your purpose: Good 
Citizenship through Story Telling, by Forbes, Mac- 
millan. 


Question: Is there any bibliography of children’s 
reading that would give me definite reading ma- 


terial for all grades, with price of book and pub- 
lisher? 


ANSWER: Yes, a book fitting your purpose would 
be Children’s Reading, Terman & Lima, D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Question: What do you think should be some of 
the immediate aims of the child storyteller? 


ANSWER: Each child storyteller should feel he 
has something vital and new to share with the 
group. He should have a desire to tell it so that 
others may share his enjoyment. This desire will 
arise, of course, from a right mood and feeling 
rather than from compulsion. Each child should ap- 
preciate the keeping of the audience situation 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 
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Conducted by 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive prac- 
tical and intelligent consideration, YOU are invited to use THE CLEARING 


GROUND freely. 


through: 1. Ease of manner in telling the story. 2. 
Correct speech. 3. Omitting stringy sentences. 4. 
Keeping to the point. 5. Choice of beginning and 
ending sentence. 6. Making the story interesting 
to others. 


Question: Will you kindly tell me the author of a 
book called “The Art of Thinking’? 


ANSWER: You, no doubt, refer to Abbé Dimnet’s 
book, The Art of Thinking, published by Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 


Question: Do you know whether a book is still in 
print by Patty Hill called “The Conduct Cur- 
riculum”? 


ANSWER: Yes, and still modern in its viewpoint. 
It is published by Scribner’s. 


Question: Could you give me some standards for 
conducting a Library Period? 


ANSWER: I should think the following might be 
well worth considering: 


1. Is this type of story worth reading? 

2. Is the story within the child’s experience and 
comprehension? 

3. Will this sort of reading and discussion foster 
a love for good books? 


4, Will this activity create within the child a de- 
sire to build up a library of his own? 

5. Do these stories encourage the building of a 
permanent interest in reading? 


Question: I am a first grade teacher. Should I 
have a particular period for story telling or let 
it grow out of the reading and social studies? 


ANSWER: I’d not only let stories—and many of 
them—grow out of the Social Studies, Language, 
and Reading but I think I’d have a specific place 
on the program, particularly in Grade 1, called 
“Our Story Telling Time.” The children will delight 
in it, and await its coming with eagerness. 


Question: I am a teacher in a rural school. Do 
you think that every bit of seat work should be 
checked with the children? 


ANSWER: I most assuredly do. If seat work has no 
definite purpose and is not definitely checked, it is 
nothing but aimless busy work. The time spent by 
the child with his seat work should be exactly as 
valuable, and perhaps more so, in the teaching of 
Reading as the time spent in reading aloud to the 
teacher. 
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The Enchanted Pictures 
(Continued from page 51) 


the trees were a riot of scarlet and 
gold. They fell in swirling showers 
about the riders and one fell .on 
Danny’s hand. Dee caught it and 
held it up. It was like an artist’s 
palette when the paints have all 
run together. The fairy tucked it 
into Danny’s pocket. 

“Tt is the second sign,” she said, 
“the gift of color.” They had come 
back to the little grove from which 
they started. Danny was exhaust- 
ed and when Mom came home, she 
found him fast asleep in his chair, 
still dreaming of the wild white 
deer. 

The next morning after Mom 
had gone to work, Danny tried to 
put down on paper all the color- 
ful scenes of that ride through the 
forest, but his eyes kept straying 
to the third picture with its distant 
snow-capped mountain. How soon 
would Dee appear to lead him on 
this last adventure? When he 
could wait no longer, he called her. 
Instantly she stood beside him, 
perched on the arm of his chair. 

“This is the best of all,” she told 
him. Eagerly he stretched out his 
hand to her and found himself 
standing in a flowery meadow. 
Surprised, he glanced up and saw 
that he was at the foot of the 
mountain whose snowy peak was 
lost in the distant clouds. It ap- 
peared to be spring here. Hun- 
dreds of kinds and colors of wild- 
flowers bloomed in the meadow 
and on the gentle slope of 
the mountain-side. White heather 
grew beside scarlet Iceland pop- 
pies. Far up the slope, Dee pointed 
out frail Alpine lilies pushing their 
way up through the patches of 
snow. Great tall trees lined the 
trail in places, fir and spruce and 
hemlock, Alaskan cedar and white- 
barked pine. Danny thought of 
huge ships whose masts would be 
made from these giant evergreens. 

As they climbed farther up the 
mountain, the trees and flowers 
thinned out and gradually disap- 
peared. One of the most wonder- 
ful things about these enchanted 
journeys, was that Danny found 
himself not in the least crippled, 
but able to walk and run and climb 
tirelessly as he had often dreamed. 

It took a long time to reach the 
top of the mountain. As they 
neared the peak, the air grew cold- 
er, the snow deeper. Danny and 
Dee did not mind. The fairy 
skimmed along the top and the 
boy waded delightedly through the 
snow. When they reached the very 
top, Danny was amazed to see a 
large round hole in the ground. 


“Why, it must have been a vol- 
cano once!” 

Dee nodded. 

“Want to go down inside?” she 
asked. Danny peered a bit ner- 
vously into the black depths. 

“Are you sure the fire is out?” 
he demanded. 


“Oh, yes,” answered Dee. “It’s 
an extinct volcano. Come on!” 

They followed a winding path 
around the inside of the crater. At 
first it was not hard because of the 
light from above, but the farther 
they went, the dimmer grew the 
light. After a time they found 
themselves in pitch blackness 
lighted only by the glimmer from 
Dee’s tiny wand. Suddenly Danny 
thought he saw a gleam of light 
far below. Down, down, down they 
scrambled and the gleam grew to 
a steady glow. Danny began to 
wonder if the fires at the bottom 
of the volcano were still burning 
after all. But there was no heat 
and Dee seemed very confident. As 
they neared the bottom, the light 
became almost as bright as sun- 
light, but instead of being clear 
and white, it was composed of 
rays of many different colors. 
Danny saw that it came from a 
cavelike room at the very bottom. 
When they finally stood on the 
floor of the crater and looked into 
the cavern, his eyes were fairly 
dazzled by the brilliant light. He 
gasped as he saw that it came 
from piles of jewels heaped about 
the cave. There were sparkling 
diamonds, glowing rubies, gleam- 
ing opals, and hundreds of other 
gems of which Danny did not even 
know the name. 

“You may choose one,” said the 
fairy, as the boy stood bewildered 
in the midst of so much beauty. 
He walked slowly among the 
mounds of’emerald and amethyst, 
jasper and topaz and pearl. Which 
should he take, he wondered. 
Which would Mom like best? Then 
glancing up at a cleft in the rock, 
he saw a delicate jewel gleaming 
there like a little lost star. It was 
so fragile, so radiant, that he had 
to look twice to be sure that it was 
real. 

“I choose this!” cried Danny, 
lifting it carefully from its place. 
Dee flew to him excitedly. 


“Oh, Danny, what a wonderful 
choice! That is a star-sapphire, a 
gem to be worn in the heart.” She 
hung it about his neck on a slen- 
der silver chain and at once it van- 
ished, but Danny felt a strange 
new joy within him, as though all 
the birds of heaven were singing 
in his heart. 

(Turn to page 64) 
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CLASSROOM 
ACTIVITIES 


for the 


PRIMARY, 


Intermediate, and Upper Grades 


are featured each month in 


Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES 


Concrete ideas, projects, plans, 
usable helps for every class- 
room situation. Each activity, 
craft, project, and unit is espe- 
cially designed with activities 
teachers in mind. 


All material in Junior ARTS & 
ACTIVITIES must be proved 
usable before it is accepted. 


PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Note these helpful plans in the Octo- 
ber issue: 


“Jungle Indians”’—unit with projects 
and correlated activities—6 pages. 


“Our Friends, the Squirrels”—nature 
unit with 1 project outlined—others 
suggested. 


Halloween Projects—suitable for even 
the youngest pupils. 


“The Patriotic Ghost” — Halloween 
play. 

“Functional Picture Exhibite’—mak- 
ing the most of children’s art work— 
suggestions for every classroom 
teacher. 


“Adobe Homes in Yuma Land”—inter- 
esting material for use with Indian 
unit—Southwest United States. 


“Halloween Spook” — poster story— 
cutouts to be made after reading or 
listening to the story. 

IN ADDITION there are many 


features of special interest to teach- 
ers no matter what grade they 


teach. 
REMEMBER — each issue con- 
tains similar amounts of valuable 
ideas. Every page is usable. 
A postcard addressed to us will bring 
free project material. Just say, “Please 
send me the free project material men- 
tioned in AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Mega- 
” 
zine. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 

Use this convenient order form 
Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES AC 
4616 N. Clark St., Chicago 40, IIL 
C Please send me Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 
TIES, 1 year (10 consecutive issues i 
with the current number), $3.00. If I am not 
satisfied, I may cancel within 10 days after 
receipt of the first copy. 
0 I enclose 10c for a sample copy since I am 
with Junior ARTS & ACTIVI- 


(CD Please send me the free project material. 


Ol enclose ....... CII shall reinit tas 
CHF State....... 
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“That jewel is the third gift,” 
the fairy told him. “It is the sign 
that you will become a teller of 
tales. Never again will you be poor 
or lonely.”” And indeed, he never 
was! 

When Mom came back that 
night, she found Danny once more 
sitting in his chair writing. The 
rays of the star-sapphire were 
shining in his eyes so like her own. 
Mom knew as she looked at him 
that some day her Danny would 
bring tales of wondrous color, 
songs of delicate beauty to all the 
lonely children of the world. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 24) 

A good rule to follow for 
safety is to accept rides only with 
people whom you know. Always 
refuse rides with strangers. 

Color the little boy’s trousers 
and shoes dark brown; his shirt 
red striped or plain red. The little 
girl’s jumper and bow are dark 
blue; red socks and red dots on 
her blouse. Color car grey; black 
suit on man; the walk and sky 
yellow. 


Health Poster 
(Page 25) 

Draw and color five little pig- 
gies and write on each sign a 
good health slogan about drink- 
ing milk. Color the piggies a light 
pink and outline either in red or 
black. Make each jacket a differ- 
ent color using green, yellow, 
purple, red, light blue and or- 
ange. 

Cut a 5-inch circle from red- 
orange paper. Cut letters for 
spelling “Drink Milk Every Day” 
from red-orange paper. Then 
paste all (per example) on a 
large sheet of dark blue construc- 
tion paper. 


Primary 


Arithmetic Seat Work 
(Page 16) 

This month we have developed 
our arithmetic seat work around a 
simple cut-paper art lesson. Per- 
haps the pupils would like to make 
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some of these dolls. Figures, like 
the Dutch doll and the clown are 
the most successful. Figures on 
two thin legs should be short lest 
the weight of the figure bend the 
paper: The legs of the figures are 
of even length. The feet may point 
forward or outward. The feet are 
bent and pasted to the card. One 
leg is slightly bent backwards, 
thus forming a brace for the stand- 
ing figure. 


Primary Reading Seat 


Work 
(Page 17) 

Here, also, the lesson concerns 
itself with an art problem. Ani- 
mals that wear clothes are perhaps 
easier to make because the cos- 
tume covers up most of the anat- 
omy, as Peter Rabbit. 

Other types of animals are 
shown on page 41. 


Jolly Paper Cut-outs 
(Page 41) 

This is indeed an interesting 
lesson in animal drawing and col- 
oring. The animal is cut out and 
made to stand upright on a small 
card. 

Be sure the legs all bend at the 
same level ... A. Also, the legs 
must be of the same length... B. 
Add small pasting flaps to the base 
of each leg. Bend these flaps back 
and paste to the card. Notice how 
the hind legs are bent back at a 
slight angle. The latter thus forms 
a brace for the standing figures. 

The small sketches offer a va- 
riety of animal types, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
The animals are made of white or 
tinted construction paper. The 
small cards may be cut from card- 
board. A whole assortment of 
these would make an attractive 
window sill decoration. They could 
be used as place cards. 

Figures as these, or the ones on 
the arithmetic page, may be print- 
ed from linoleum blocks, when 
many of one kind are desired, as 
for a Christmas party, a football 
banquet, a valentine affair, etc. 
Then the figures may be a Christ- 
mas dwarf, a football player or a 
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dainty figure with flowers. And, 
of course, there are Easter rabbits 
as a Spring activity. 


Picture Puzzle 
(Page 40) 

This makes an interesting Seat 
Work activity for children at this 
time of the year. They enjoy fol- 
lowing the numbers to see what 
the picture will be. Give each child 
a hectograph copy, and he will do 
the rest. 


Knowledge, wisdom, erudition, 
arts, and elegance, what are they, 
but the mere trappings of the mind, 
if they do not serve to increase the 
happiness of the possessor? A mind 
rightly instituted in the school of 
philosophy, acquires at once the sta- 
bility of the oak, and the flexibility 
of the osier. 

—Goldsmith 
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Children 
in Primary 
Grades do much 
better Modeling with 
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TRADE MARK 


than with any other modeling material. Plasteline seems to be just naturally inspirational. It 
suggests all the things little fingers can make — animals, figures, flowers, fruits, etc. Its soft 
pastel colors lend beauty and variety, and help to make every modeling lesson more delightful. 


Teachers, tco, recommend Made in the following colors: 
456R Blue 456C Dark Brown 
456M Bronze Green 456B Gray Green 
456K Clay Color 456A Terra Cotta 
4563 Cream (Red) 
for this material is so clean that it eliminates all the . Price, per pound pkg., 35¢ 
untidiness caused by ordinary clays. No aftermath of 456Z Assorted, 4 colors, 4 Ib. ea., Cream, 
lost time in “cleaning up” is necessary where Plasteline — Cotta, Bronze — “~ 
is used—just put it away in its box until next time. put phe 


PLASTELINE also allows the teacher to first work 
out her project in its entirety, and when all details are 
satisfactory she simply molds the Plasteline into a roll 
again and it is ready for the pupil’s use. 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 


possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not D/ 
soil the hands. It requires no mixing before using but is 


THE PERFECT MODELING MATERIAL 


ready for modeling when taken from the package. 


Use PLASTELINE for Modeling in Your School 


RACE magn 


E CLAY MADE ! 


CLEAN NON-POISONOUS 
ANTISEPTIC -ALWAYS SOFT 
AND PLASTIC-FOR USEIN 
EVERY GRADE FROM KIN- 
DERGARTEN TO ADVANCED 
Order from your school supply dealer. ART SCHOOLS. 
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Twelve Conservation Poster Designs 
Printed in Duplicating Ink 


SEAT WorK THAT IS TIMELY — correlated to the Government’s urgent request to save and conserve 
essential materials which will help further the nation’s war production. 

Here are war-time demands reduced to simple rhythm text and outline design that a child can under- 
stand and apply in his own “help win the war” effort. 


The subject names are in outline letters with open centers to be filled in with colored crayons. The pic- 
torial poster designs, also to be colored, are attractive and expressive. 


Printed in hektograph ink, each of these posters will make 50 or more clear duplicates so that every 
child may have a copy to color, take home — and remember. 


The twelve subject titles are: 
SAVE PAPER SAVE PAPER BAGS BUY DEFENSE STAMPS’ SAVE TIN 
SAVE OLD TUBES TAKE IT WITH YOU BUILD HEALTH VICTORY GARDEN 
SAVE RUBBER CARE SAVES WEAR HOME CANNING SAVE YOUR SHOES 


In attractive portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 
An Easy Methed of Teaching Children to Tell Time 


Time- to Learn 


Printed in Duplicating Ink 


A new type of practical seat work 
which includes lessons in “telling time” and 
also offers an activity to supplement study of 
the clock dial. Some of the sheets show clock 
dials with hands indicating time. Under each 
of these is a space in which the child writes the 
time shown by the position of the clock hands in the problem. Other sheets bear clock dials on which the child 
draws in the clock hands to illustrate the time specified under each clock dial. An ideal method of teaching all 
phases of telling time. 
Each master copy will make fifty or more duplicates, making an individual seat work copy for each child. 


Twelve sheets, size 9 x 11% inches, in portfolio. Price, postpaid, $0.50 


Order from your MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY NEW YORK (10): 200 Fifth Avenue 


School Deel CHICAGO (5): 811 So. W 
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